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CHAPTER III.—OP. I—23, 26, 28. 


** Give the chalk here—quick ; thus the line should go 
Ay, but the soul!” ‘ 
Browninc’s Andrea del Sarto. 


(Continued from page 31.) 


A MAN reviewing his former life and works is like pos- 
terity sitting in judgment on preceding generations. He 
has become so much wiser and cleverer—at least, so he 
thinks—that he can afford to be impartial, and there- 
fore may be expected to be a fair judge as far as newly- 
acquired prejudices permit. Such self-criticism, when 
exercised by an earnest and thoughtful man, cannot but 
be highly interesting, as it often reveals circumstances 
which must otherwise remain hidden from outsiders. For 
this reason, and also because a man has a right tobe 
heard in his cause, I insert here Schumann’s own 
estimate of his pianoforte works. It is to be found in a 
letter to Carl Kossmaly, dated Leipzig, May 5th, 1843 ; 
and I avail myself the more willingly of it as it coincides 
with the opinion of most musicians who have studied this 
master’s works. The passage referred to runs thus :— 
“Tt is not without hesitation that I lay before you a parcel 
of my older compositions. You will easily discover what 
is immature, imperfect, in them. They are mostly reflec- 
tions of my wildly-agitated former life—man and musician 
tried to express themselves simultaneously—it may still 
be{so even now, when, indeed, I have learned more to 
master myself as well as my art. Your sympathising 
heart will find out what joys and sorrows lie buried in this 
little heap of notes. 

“‘ Of the pianoforte compositions which I take to be my 
best, I could not hunt out a copy; these are, I believe, 
Kreisleriana, six Phantasie-Stiicke, four books of Novelet- 
ten, one book of Romances. Just these four are the 
last pianoforte compositions which I wrote in the 
year 1838. But also the earlier ones will give you a 
picture of my character, of my striving ; yes, just in the 
attempts lie often the most germs of the future. There- 
fore, accept them kindly with their defects—I can say no 
more of them.” 

Op. I, air on the name of “ Abegg,” with variations, 
dedicated to the Countess Pauline d’Abegg, was composed 
at Heidelberg in 1830, and came out at Leipzig in 1831. 
Interesting as the first published work of a great man, it 
has very little else to recommend it. The untaught 
amateur acquits himself creditably enough, promising 
“germs of the future” are met with ; but, on the whole, it 
is no more than the immature production of an unprac- 
tised hand and head. It is one thing to charm one’s 
friends and admirers with an improvisation, and another 
to put on paper a coherent and comprehensible series of 
thoughts, which will stand the ordeal of a critical ex- 
amination. -A person may be a brilliant talker, and 
yet make a poor figure as a writer. Nevertheless, this 


piece, with all its shortcomings, its incongruities and | (@ 


want of skill, is a proof of the author’s happy musical or- 
ganisation. The history of the dedication is less romantic 
than people have often imagined. Schumann writes to a 
friend, “Were you not startled by the Countess Pauline, 
whose father is no other than myself? I had my reasons 
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for this mystification.” At a ball in Mannheim, Schu- 
mann made the acquaintance of Meta Abegg, a lady of 
great beauty, the daughter of a high official of that town. 
Struck by the name—which contains none but musical 
letters—and led by the desire to do homage to her charms, 
and by doing so to please a friend who was a great 
admirer of the lady, he composed the air and variations. 
The air, in the form of a waltz, begins thus :— 








(B is the German name for B flat.) 


This motive is continued throughout the first part ; the 
second shows the same motive in reversed form:— 
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Var. I. comes down upon one with a deluge of chords, 
arpeggios, and chromatic passages, but to little purpose. 
Var. II. is of a sensuous dreaminess: one imagines the 
composer at the piano—the setting sun filling the room 
with a rich,.subdued light. Here we get the first glimpse 
of Schumann’s fondness for syncopation. Var. III. is 
uninteresting ; Var. IV. (cantadile), affected, and must 
have cost him a great deal of trouble. But the finale 
contains better things. It begins very prettily; then 
follows a longer passage, such as one has heard a hundred 
times in the compositions of fashionable drawing-room 
composers, till at last the @ ¢empo gives a taste.of the 
Schumann to come: 
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Op. 2, Papillons, dedicated to his sisters-in-law, Theresa , 
Emilia, and Rosalia Schumann. “I could tell you many 
things concerning them [the “ Papillons”] if Jean Paul 
did not do so much better. When you have a minute to 
spare, I beg of you to read the last chapter of the ‘ Flegel- 
jahre,’ where all is to be found in black and white... . 
I may also mention that I have laid the text under the 
music, not the reverse—otherwise it seems to me a foolish 
proceeding.” (Letter to Henriette Voigt.) But what can 
the sublime picture of the great prose-poet have in com- 
mon with the pretty trifles of the young dreamer? It 
would be difficult to say; and in after-years, I think, 
Schumann himself would have been the last person to 
make such pretensions. Be this as it may, these twelve 
pieces of different length, with their introduction of six 
bars, are of greater musical and poetical value than the 
preceding work, and deserve more attention from the 
piano-playing portion of humanity than they have hitherto 
received. <A few dates will explain the inequality of their 
merit. Nos. I, 3, 4,6,and 8 were composed in 1829; the 
other numbers, in 1831. Of the former, No. 4 seems 
to me the most important ; every one of the latter will 
amply repay the trouble spent in playing, and even 
practising them; but the largest amount of originality 
appears in Nos. 9. 11, and 12. The fimale opens with 
the popular “Grossvatertanz” (Grandfather’s Dance); 
after which, the first part of No. 1 is repeated: at the 
seventh bar, the “ Grossvatertanz” chimes in, and both go 
harmoniously together for some time ; but gradually “‘the 
noise of the Carnival-night dies away ; the church-clock 
strikes six,” and the piece closes with this novel effect :— 
































It is very curious to compare the various comments on 
these pieces. In 1832 a Vienna critic wrote : ‘‘ They are, 
for the most part, playful, fugitive, and coquettish: a 
reflection of the butterfly-nature.” Schumann objects to 
this, saying that they are meant to be something very 
different. Dr. Brendel, again, thinks that the composer 
reproduces in his fancy the sensations and events of a 
ball. “ The introduction,” for instance, seems to him “to 
represent the sensation on entering a ball-room. No. 1 
is a slow waltz, The dancers separate in No. 2; the 
crowd surges hither and thither. In No. 3, Bajazzo 
enters, making all sorts of clumsy gestures. A number 
of passionate expression—g time—then a dreamy Polo- 
naise, lead into the midst of the situation. In No. 10, the 
dance-music is heard only from afar; in a side-room, a 
tender conversation takes place. The lovers return to the 
ball-room. The doors are opened, and the dance-music 
becomes again more audible. A Polonaise, of a more 
impetuous, lively character, follows; the whole is closed 
with the ‘ Grossvatertanz. ’” 

No doubt, there is some meaning in these pieces. 
Indeed they may be said to portray impressions, and, 
taken singly, are more or less recognisable likenesses ; 
but their connection, being merely external, and not em- 
bodied in the music, can only be guessed at, not distinctly 
felt. As a string holds a row of pearls, so may an idea in 
the head of the composer have embractd the different 
numbers of the “ Papillons;” still, the idea only embraces 
them, it does not pervade them. But whether you see 





in them loose leaves, gathered up and put together with- 
out much regard to their contents, or well-fitting parts of 
a whole, you will find them of considerable interest. 

After this a change becomes noticeable in Schumann’s 
style. The theoretical studies which he commenced at 
this time opened to him a view of the infinite possibilities 
of his art. Entranced like all artists who get sight of it, 
he begins to combine, fashion, mould, develop, adorn, as 
if he wished to exhaust this infinitude. 

The first period of Schumann’s artistic activity might 
be subdivided into four sections—Schumann the amateur, 
the student, the master, the tone-poet. To the first sec- 
tion belong Op. 1 and 2. In them he sets forth his ideas 
without much art, being solely guided by a true in- 
stinct. The second section comprises Op. 8, 3, 4, 9, 10 
(this is the order in which they were composed) ; he is 
struggling with matter, which in this as well as the follow- 
ing section predominates over spirit. To the third belong 
Op. 5 and 13, wherein he shows himself master over 
matter. The fourth section contains the remaining works 
of the first period: it is the triumph of spirit over matter. 
It may be said that this subdivision is arbitrary, but that 
may be said of all divisions. What is arbitrary is the 
naming, the ticketing, not the division. Indeed, in the 
career of the true artist, every work forms a new epoch, 
a step forward towards the ideal, which retreats as fast 
as he advances. What has been said of art generally 
applies also to the individual artist, “a point reached is a 
point to be passed ;”’ stand-still is equivalent to retrogres- 
sion. The artist who repeats himself is the worst of 
plagiarists. 

On looking at the compositions of the second section, 
one can understand that the publishers were rather shy of 
printing them. Schumann himself thought nobody would 
have printed his music, had they not been afraid of the 
critic. To the publication of some of these compositions 


py | May partly be attributed the obduracy of the critics, and 


the slowness with which the maturer works made their 
way. Much of what was good in them was so startling 
in its novelty, and surrounded with so much that was 
bizarre and really reprehensible, that critics and public 
were not wholly without an excuse. Schumann himself 
speaks of the difficult form and contents of these works. 

Op. 8, Allegro (1831), dedicated to the Baroness 
Ernestine de Fricken, is perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
of Schumann’s works. So much hollow pomposity and 
unmeaning passage-writing is not to be found in any other 
work of his. Let us at once concede the justness of 
Schumann’s remark—at least the first half ; the other half 
may well be doubted—“ The author is worth more than 
the work, and less than she to whom it is dedicated.” 
One experiences some difficulty in classifying this work, 
as it has the characteristic excellencies of neither and 
the faults of both sections. 

Op. 3. “Etudes d’aprés les Caprices de Paganini.” 
This is a literal translation of six of Paganini’s capricci 
for the violin (No. 3 is only the introduction to one), with 
the addition of a tasteful and appropriate accompaniment. 
The only alterations which he permits himself are an 
occasional diminishing of formidable intervals, and the 
transposing of passages an octave lower or higher. In 
the first five studies the violin part is assigned to the 
right hand, a few notes excepted; in the sixth, it is 
divided between the two hands. Schumann deserves the 
thanks of pianoforte players for making them acquainted 
with part of one of the most remarkable works for the 
violin. However, it may be doubted whether he effected 
what was one of the objects he had in view, viz., “to use 
the petuliarities of one instrument for the improvement 
and enrichment of another.” Every instrument has. 
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peculiarities which cannot be transferred to another 
instrument without degenerating it. The instrumentalist 
may “ snatch a grace beyond the reach” of his instrument, 
but this must be done carefully, cunningly, and will be 
effected rather by original compositions than by arrange- 
ments. These enrich the literature of an instrument, but 
very seldom improve its character. Whatever service 


Schumann has done to art in editing these studies, he has | 


done a greater to himself. Being restrained by the data 
of Paganini, his untrained, roaming imagination was kept 
in check, and he was able to give greater attention to 
technical matters. It has been said, and I think with 
much truth, that imagination is a child which must be 
educated by placing it under the government of better 
faculties. The result of this work was a great improve- 
ment in the treatment of the instrument, and in the 
handling of the harmonic element. Here his peculiar 
pianoforte style begins to form itself, the heavy, rigid, 
harmonic masses become gradually liquified, or, to take 
up again the simile I made use of in the first chapter, the 
flat walls become fretted aisles, the square _ trans- 
arent spires, till all is motion, motion even in rest. 
: Op. a “Six Intermezzi,” dedicated to Kalliwoda (1832). 
The name is a very convenient one ; it promises nothing 
definite, and can be made the excuse for many short- 
comings. The pieces themselves are rhapsodical and ill- 
digested, but interspersed with many lovely passages. It 
is not lack of speech that prevents Schumann from express- 
ing himself clearly, his tongue is voluble enough. What he 
wanted was keenness of vision. His imagination was at 
work, but showed him only shadows flitting hither and 
thither in a sea of mist. Now and then he gets a glimpse 
of their true shape and colour ; yet, when he attempts to 
seize them, they escape his grasp. Thus he passes to a 
new picture before the first is finished, or even sketched 
in recognisable outlines. He painted what he saw, more 
he could not do. _I like to look upon these pieces as pre- 
paratory studies for his more finished poetical works. He 
mixes his colours, tries effects, and from these unname- 
able but suggestive somethings that crowd his canvas, 
peeps here and there a pure outline, often interrupted 
before the form is completed. Such a distinct outline we 
find in No, 2. The part of the number I refer to bears 
the superscription, “Meine Ruh ist hin (Pauer’s 8vo 
edition, page 54). It is a song without words, true in 
feeling and well expressed—an oasis in a desert of whirl- 
ing sand :— 
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Noteworthy for the above-mentioned reason are also the 
two first parts, especially the second, of No. 3, which 
foreshadows some of Schumann’s most delightful strains 
in his later works. I shall quote a few bars from the 
second part :— 
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Alas! too soon we are disturbed in this pleasant dream, 
the sombre and, it must be confessed, ugly harmonies that 
follow come upon us like a nightmare, and are on the point 
of taking the breath out of us, when fortunately the first 
theme is repeated. A great many beautiful details might 
be pointed out, but I must confine myself to one more 
instance, the beginning of No. 5 (Pauer’s 8vo edition, 
page 64) :— 

In the same year (1832) Schumann composed the short 
pieces, Impromptu, Scherzino, Burla, Larghetto, and 
Waltz, which are printed in the “ Album Leaves,” Op. 124,. 
Nos. I, 3, 12, 13, 14. As they are of no importance, I 
shall pass on to the productions of the following year. 

Op. to, “ Six Studies for the Pianoforte after Paganini’s 
Capricci,” were published in 1833. They are much more 
like original pianoforte compositions than the first book. 
The accompaniment is richer, and now not added to, but 
closely interwoven with, the part furnished by Paganini. 
The whole treatment is freer; he does not follow the 
original slavishly. In the third, for instance, he leaves 
Paganini altogether, and composes a new second part 
from materials of the first. In No. 4 he twice omits two. 
and in No. 5 he departs from the original for about 1 
bars. There is an interpolation in the adlegro of No. 6, 
lengthening the somewhat abrupt transition to the soste 
nuto. The arrangement is very clever, but the peculiar 
spirit of the original, whatever Schumann may say (vide 
Schumann’s “ Gesammelte Schriften,” Vol. I., page 210), 
is lost. This, however, is no blame to the editor; he 
failed where no one could succeed. 

Paganini left in these — a lasting monument of his 
individuality as a man and of his greatness as a virtuoso. 
In his concerti and variations he may have kept in view 
the audiences for which they were written; here he is 

uite himself. The name capriccio hits off the nature of 
the thing, and the thing that of the man. Indeed, was he 
not a capriccio himself—a capriccio of nature, and these 
his legitimate offspring? If we compare them with 
another treasure of violin literature, the caprices of Rode, 
we shall better understand what they are. P ini 
fascinates you with weird strains and impish freaks, Rode 
delights you with graceful motions and sprightly he 9 


ness. In the one you see at times the dancing of will-o’- 
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the-wisps and shapes strangely beautiful, with others 
beautifully strange, while in the other you have a reflex of 
the dienséances of society, well-draped figures, and indi- 
viduality toned down to the common standard. In short, 
the leading characteristics of the one are originality and 
freedom, of the other beauty and refinement. 

No. 2 of Schumann’s arrangement is one of the finest 
of Paganini’s capricci, but it shows how impossible it is 
to appropriate to one instrument what is best of and most 
peculiar to another. One who has never heard it on the 
violin cannot have a conception of its indescribable 
charm. It is an example of the weird in his music. 
Spell-like it holds one’s senses. You think you hear a 
spirit-voice singing in an enchanted grove, with the 
rustling leaves as an accompaniment. What I called the 
impish in Paganini’s music is not well represented in 
Schumann’s selection; he felt it was not suited to the 
piano. The capriciousness of a slim blonde may be very 
unbecoming to a plump brunette. A comparison of the 
original with the arrangement will be found very interest- 
ing and instructive. 

Op. 7, Toccata, composed during his residence in 
Heidelberg (1830), and re-written in 1834, affords good 
practice, and well played is effective, but interests only 
from a technical point of view. 

Op. 5, Impromptu on an Air of Clara Wieck, is the first 
work of Schumann which one can enjoy with unmixed 
pleasure. Although ingenuity predominates, yet there is 
im it a not inconsiderable substratum of sentiment. 
Crystallisation, which had been going on since he began 
the editing of Paganini’s capricci, is now almost com- 
pleted ; the extraneous, the impure has been excreted, all 
is now homogeneous and pure. 

Liszt having written in the Gazette Musicale an 
article on Thalberg, which made a great stir in the 
musical world, the proprietor of that paper requested him 
to write another eulogistic essay on some new phenomenon 
in the musical world. Many compositions were sent to 
Liszt, but still he found nothing which appeared to him 
worthy of praise, till at last he received Schumann’s 
Impromptus, the Sonata, Op. 11, and the Concert sans 
Orchestre. \t was the first time that he heard of Schumann, 
and the first he saw of his compositions. However, he 
felt at once that there was pith in them. The article 
appeared on Nov. 12, 1837 (No. 46). Among other things 
he says: “We point out to the attention of musicians the 
works of a young pianist, which of all the compositions 
which have come before us, the music of Chopin excepted, 
are those in which we have remarked the greatest 
individuality, novelty, ability, and knowledge. Speaking 
more particularly of the Impromptu, he says: “Jean 

acques said that he wrote excellent Impromptus leisurely 
a loisir], that of Mr. Schumann is among those which can 
only be made very leisurely [trés 4 loisir], _New harmonic 
and rhythmic combinations abound in it. pote 
its ensemble the Impromptu may be considered to a cer- 
tain extent as being of the same family as the variations 
of Beethoven in E flat major, on a theme from the ‘ Heroic’ 
Symphony, and his 33 variations on a theme of Diabelli, 
a work which itself proceeds from the 33 variations in G 
of Bach.” 

The Impromptu, or rather air;with variations, opens not 
with the air, but with the bass, which stately and solitary 
stalks through its part (the following illustration shows 
the first eight bars, the rest may be easily picked out 
from the second next illustration) :— 

















After which the air and two inner parts unite with 
it. Im the first variation the bass leads, and is re- 
luctantly followed by chords, which always lag behind. 
The second too, as indeed most of the variations, is built 
on the bass. A simple melody with a waving triplet 
accompaniment seems to grow out of it. The first part 
is repeated, and now reappears the air, a beauty em- 
bedded in flowers. The same takes place in the second 
part. A quotation (the repeat of the second part) will say 
more than words :— 
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In the third we recognise the air as well as the bass, 
but broken up into chords. The bass is again predomi- 
nant in the fourth variation ; above it is heard what might 
be a ballad such as is sung by the people, so simple, plain- 
tive, and heartfelt it is. The fifth, one of great piquancy, 
is founded on the bass, which is here augmented (Pauer’s 
edition, page 77), the simple bars * becoming double 
bars §, and hidden behind a fantastical figure, while above 
it are heard snatches of the air, with a rhythmically articu- 
lated accompaniment, as is seen in the following quota- 
tion :— 
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Var. VI., in A minor, with a close in C major, con- 
tains only a faint allusion to the theme. In the 
following variation (Pauer, page 80) the air modified and 
newly harmonised is assigned to the left hand, the right 
throwing, as it were, wreaths of flowers over it. Var. 
VIIL., “con gran forza,” is bold and splendid ; the chords 
of the ninth (major and minor) in the second part remind 
one of waves as they rush on to the beach, rise skywards, 
then topple over precipitately, to make room for others 
that follow—wave upon wave. In the ninth varia- 
tion the composer seems lost in meditation. He has 
given the bridle to his fancy, which plays lovingly and 
tenderly with the air. Now it is sad and sweet as the 
vision of a past happiness, or is this longing directed 
toward the future? No. X. (Pauer, page 83) is founded 
upon the first four bars of the bass. All is life, joy, and 
happiness. You hear merry voices, and think you see 
eyes sparkling with pleasure. And anon the bass motive 
is tossed about like a ball from hand to hand. How they 
run in breathless haste! A pedal point on the dominan 
G brings us back to a repetition of the first two parts of 
this number, and of the third part in a modified form , 
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once more the bass is played, this time by both hands in 
octaves, and then all dies away with a reminiscence of the 
air. 


There is nothing more interesting ‘han to watch a}. 


master in his workshop. In this instance we have an 
opportunity to do so, as an appendix shows the alterations 
which Schumann introduced into the second edition of 
this work, which was published in 1850. (Pauer, page 90.) 
First there are two omissions, No. 4 of the first edition, a 
weak and artificial variation, and No. 11, a longer move- 
ment in } time, not without interesting features, but out 
of keeping with the rest. Var. VI. gains much by the 
excision of a passage in A major ; and the slight changes 
made here and there, more especially in Var. 1V. and VIL., 
are great improvements. Notice also how he retouches 
the concluding bars, which in the first edition were rather 
curious than beautiful—insignificant as the matter 
appears, it is illustrative of two phases of Schumann’s 
art. If we wish to follow the composer’s development, 
we must go back to the first edition or restore the omissions 
and altered passages, as the second edition owes much of 
its excellence to the touches of the finished artist. 

There remains yet one circumstance to be adverted to, 
namely, Schumann’s relation to the lady whose name is 
at the head of the piece. Reissmann says : “ This work is 
a homage to the artist who invented the air. . As 
yet the hearts have not found each other. . . . This 
homage is offered only to her genius, and js very different 
from that which he afterwards offered to the bride and 
wife. Enthusiasm and admiration must try to compensate 
for warmth and depth of feeling.” 

(To be continued.) 


WAGNER’S “ LOHENGRIN.” 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF F. LISZT. 
(Continued from page 35.) 


THE instrumental introduction to the third act is a lively 
movement of more than a hundred bars; it breathes an 
air of festivity and noble rejoicing, depicting to us the 
scenes of joy and contentment which follow the rites of 
Christian marriage. On listening to it one calls to mind 
the Paladins and their jousts, one seems to recognise the 
summons to the tournament and the clarions which an- 
nounce the brilliant passages of arms, which should ac- 
company the festivals and weddings of such high and 
powerful nobles. 

We see next the nuptial chamber of the young couple. 
The train of women, and that of men headed by the king, 
conduct them thither, entering by opposite doors ; their 
song fills the air like a cloud of incense, of nard, of myrrh, 
of cinnamon, from which emanates a duet, whose waves 
of AZolian sweetness overflow with the adorable raptures, 
the purest extacies, the unspeakable caresses, the most 
sacred voluptuousness of love. The elevation, the purity, 
and the climax of sentiments which are developed in this 
scene could not be surpassed, or expressed in a more 
ideal manner, by poetry and song. “ . .. . And 
now that we are for the first time alone, tell me if you are 
happy, Elsa?” asks the knight. “ . . How un- 
grateful I should be not to enn myself happy ! Serre 
replies She. Sublime hyperboles! Convincing proofs of 
love ! 

Lohengrin blesses the fate which appointed him as her 
champion, since he could not find happiness but by her 
alone. . . . . “I saw you in a dream before you 
came .. . . ” is her answer, accompanied by the 
same melody to which, in the first act, she recounted her 
dream of his appearing to her. “ . « . .. When 


you first set foot upon our shore, like a brook I would 
have followed your steps ; like the flowers of the meadow 
I would couch at your feet! . Is not this love? 
tell me! . and what name shall I 
give to my lord and master ?” Her feminine 
instinct points in this allusion to the mystery which dis- 
quiets the young wife, and curiosity gives an unaccus- 
tomed craftiness to the simple girl. “ How sweet thy 
name would be to my lips!” continues she. “ My = 
would only murmur it in the silence ‘of love !” 

Lohengrin, pointing to the country through the open 
window, asks her with an indefinable melancholy, “whether 
while breathing the aromatic scent of the flowers, spread 
afar in the forests and mountains, and borne to her by the 
night winds, she asks what names they bear? 

When I saw thee, my soul met thine, as I contemplated 
thy candid brow, and I was assured ‘of thy purity, even 
when the shame of crime weighed upon thee !” 

This morceau is without doubt one of Wagner's finest 
inspirations, one of the happiest that he has had or can 
have, one of his most incontestable titles to fame, and 
to the place which the future reserves for him amongst the 
great masters of music. 

Elsa replies with that enthusiasm for devotion which 
is a woman’s heroism: “Can I not prove my love for 
you, and die to save you? Shall I not be 
aware of danger, if any threatens you? . . . May 
I not have a secret to keep, to assure you of my fidelity 2 2 

The torments of death would not tear it from 
me! . . . .” Thus one sees her approaching by 
degrees the point upon which her eager anxiety rests. 
By kind caresses Lohengrin tries to calm her agitation ; 
but with each word she draws nearer the abyss. “ .. . 
Disclose to me all the glory of your birth! . >: . You 
will never —— having told me of your famous country. 

I shall never be wanting in silence ! 
Sternly the loving bridegroom replies : “I have already 
confided in you by relying on your oath. . . . I have 
already put you above other women, believing that you 
would not disobey me!” . ‘ After these grave 
words the stern husband soothes her with the tenderest 
caresses of the most devoted lover. “ - Le 
me love you,” says he, “in order that I may ‘be happy 
upon this earth, for the happiness which I owe to you 
can alone compensate for that which I gave up, in order 
to come to you ! Not one of God’s creatures 
has a more beautiful existence than was mine. . . 
If a king had offered me his crown, with good reason I 
should have declined it. . » Your love alone can 
make amends for the sacrifice I have made! Would that 
doubt were removed from your heart . ... feet 
words are pronounced to the “ prohibitory” motive], for I 
am not come from the bosom of night and pain, 
but from an abode of light and happiness . . .” 
utters a cry of terror. The ominous phrase peculiar to 
Ortrud already indicated at the knight’s words : “ Would 
that doubt were removed from your heart,” recurs with a 
still more passionate development than in the second act, 
when Ortrud and Friedrich were plotting their vengeance, 
for the fears of love are far more | wmv rending and full of 
anguish and torment than all the frenzies of envy. The 
suspicions which it has sown bud and grow. Despair 
takes possession of the weak woman. “ What am I then 
in your eyes?” says she in her grief; “ . . . you 
cannot realise my feelings. I must count the 
days that you remain withme . I shall count 
them with terror, and one will come when 
you will desert me, and I shall be left alone 
and miserable ! 





In vain her lover persuades her that the attraction 
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of her love will last as long as doubt does not extinguish 
it. Burning fevers devour her. Delirium takes posses- 
sion of her. Lohengrin hopes to subdue it by tempering 
his censure with kindness ; R all his efforts fail. 
She thinks she hears a noise, . . . . she fancies she 
sees 'the swan coming to take him*from her arms, and 
beside herself, in a fit of gloomy hallucination, she breaks 
her oath. “Elsa,* how dare you?” cries the knight, 
whilst the “ prohibitory” phrase rolls forth like'bolts of 
fire ; but she listens no longer to the words of her well- 
beloved ; she sets him at defiance ; and calls out “that 
she will know who he is, . . . . and whence he 
comes, . . . even though she must die for it.” At 
this instant Friedrich, attended by four satellites with 
drawn swords, steals in through a secret door. Elsa, as 
if suddenly awakened, with a gesture of horror at the 
traitor who had speculated on her feminine impatience, 
her loving anxieties, her irritable curiosity, condones her 
fault by throwing herself before her husband, who could 
not see the assassin enter, and handing to him his sword, 
which he had removed from his belt. In a short passage 
of arms, Lohengrin stretches Friedrich dead at his feet. 
After a long silence, the fatal phrase which denotes human 
wickedness trails through the orchestra like an expiring 
groan. And when Lohengrin says to the confederates in 
this treachery, “ Carry this corpse before the court of the 
King,” the phrase of the duel is recalled. He then 
summons the attendants of Elsa, who has fallen down in 
a swoon, and tells them to conduct her also before the 
King, in order that she may there learn who is her husband. 
The “warning” motive which is now heard terminates this 
scene. 

We must guard ourselves against entertaining the 
belief that the author, in creating this episode in his 
drama, in developing it with an interest so elevated, so 
involved, so poignant, should have been influenced 
by the analogy of his subject with traditions which, 
treating of the curiosity of women, in so many dif- 
ferent myths, have equally given cause for incalculable 
misfortunes ; but involuntarily he suggests them to our 
mind. How many instances there are of fictions with an 
interesting story of irreparable catastrophes arising from 
this innate weakness of woman! Under how many forms 
have not poetry and history painted the same lamentable 
succession of uncontrollableand fatal feminine impatience? 
ort Nevertheless, each time that the same tragedy, 
however familiar it may have become, is again presented 
to us, we find that it arouses our whole interest afresh, 
and that by its point and meaning it has lost none of its 
og power to evoke a responsive echo from every 

eart. Who is there, in fact, that does not attribute to 
Dalila traits which are, perhaps, dear to himself ? 
Who is there who does not recognise in the inquisitive 
Pandora and the rash Chriemhilda types which still exist, 
and, like these, know not how to preserve the silence due 
to the mysterious, neither by respecting it nor keeping it 
secret ? 

Whether the gracefulness of the people of the South and 
the more solid grandeur of the North be respectively due 
to the possession of a light-hearted or a gloomy disposi- 
tion, it is enough that our ready sympathy is always excited 
by the same chain of circumstances which tempts rash 
Beauty. 

The author who has again breathed new life into this 
old legend, has certainly followed the bent of his poetic 
fancy, but little troubling himself whether he adheres to 
or alters its original matter, caring but little to give pre- 
dominance in his work to this or that thought, or to bring 
about this or that conclusion. Wagner is too genuine a 
poet to admit the introduction ot philosophy mn action 








into his dramas. He is a poet : that is to say, he is sub- 
ject to inspiration ; and this will never cease to take 

ossession of the spirit it comes upon, just as of old the 
breath of Apollo took possession of the Pythoness, in 
order that she might give utterance to the Oracle of the 
Temple. The Slavonic tongue, by making the word 
Poet synonymous with Prophet, thoroughly characterises 
this transport, and those who have never felt it, though 
they may employ themselves in writing poems with “ten- 
dencies,” or poems to prove something, would be wiser to 
keep to polemics. The poet who only writes when he 
feels himself inspired, will never turn his burning triped 
into a pulpit. To convince is not his mission. His 
object is to excite the emotions and to inoculate his 
audience with his own burning thoughts, to make them 
weep at his tears, and to entrance them with his extacy. 
If, then, one of his hearers, powerfully excited by these 
visions, should try to reflect upon the order of impressions 
which have been made by an oracle, who is at once both 
mysterious and ambiguous, or upon the art by which the 
poet reveals the sublime in his chefs-d’a@uvre, or if he 
should look for any agreement or difference in the work 
which he is considering with those already existing, he 
ought at least to abstain from attributing to the poet the 
result of these investigations. For the only intention of 
the true poet is to steal a spark of the sacred fire with 
which to animate his own creation ! 

Of all this group of indiscreet beauties, Elsa with her 
naive purity, and the humble and fervent confidence of her 
love, is perhaps the most attractive. She is not, thank 
God, a reasoner or an independent woman proclaiming 
the rights of women, and who, while wishing to know all 
and judge for herself, abdicates of necessity that beautiful 
privilege of clairvoyance and instinctive prescience which 
is only granted to the heart when it enlightens the under- 
standing, instead of being enlightened by it. The im- 
portance of Elsa’s position is not set forth in grand 
hexameters. She loves with a charming simplicity, and 
it is only the fear of losing her husband that betrays her 
into frenzy, disobedience, and perjury. Up to this mis- 
guided moment she has experienced the identity of love 
and faith. Each of her words has breathed this loving 
self-abnegation, which enfolds the soul in an absolute 
confidence and voluntary obedience, leaving no place for 
doubt. Those who love, have they not also their Cartesian 
formula, from which flows the whole system of their senti- 
ments ?>—“T feel, therefore I know.” The intelligence ofthe ~ 
Greeks, as analytical as intuitive, which has embodied so. 
many precious allegories in the fantastic bands of my- 
thology, has not failed to seize upon this cardinal virtue, 
this imprescriptible character of love, disengaging herself 


. | from the necessities of the understanding, and with one 


stride going beyond its limits. For our part, we like to: 
find a higher interpretation than that commonly seen in 
the bandage that antiquity has placed upon the eyes of 
love. For in truth there is no need of their witness to 
help one to recognise the beauty and the presence of 
those we love. 

Elsa, by that faith which is the certainty of the heart, 
was equal to her supernatural betrothed, and if she makes 
herself beloved to the end, it is because by a magnificent 
repentance she returns to that faith as soon as the tempter 
appears to satisfy her curiosity. She now sees and 
recognises the error that by means of doubt has asso- 
ciated her with hatred and wickedness. She refuses to 
know. She wills to be ignorant. She feels the superiority 
of her believing ignorance, and returns to the natural‘ 
lucidity of her being, to the light and strength of her 
humble innocence ; quicker than lightning she woul 
repulse the one who would teach her good and evil. One 
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follows the fluctuations of this pathetic scene with an 
emotion which is the more intense because the mystery 
hidden in Lohengrin is so grand, so beautiful, so full of 
love! The soul identifying herself with the varied griefs 
of this struggle fancies she sees there another image, and 
murmurs the name of Psyche. 

If faith were not the most beautiful prerogative, the 
most glorious vesture, the final end of love, from whence 
would come all our sympathy for this woman who gives 
herself up with transport to an unknown? Does it not 
savour of cowardice to deny to affection the right to 
affirm by presentiment that which reason cannot prove ? 
Why should we be so touched at seeing Elsa with angelic 
candour taking pity upon Ortrud, “ who does not know 
how to believe?” Whence comes our satisfaction on 
hearing her repulse the insinuations of Friedrich and her 
reply to Lohengrin, “ My love is far too great for doubt”? 
Finally, whence comes it that we find her sublime when, 
suddenly renouncing her mistrust and her doubts, she re- 
fuses to learn the secret which she had so eagerly desired 
to know, and which now, on the contrary, she would 
‘rather preserve and defend, when she hastens to arm with 
his sword him whom before she did not believe to be 
menaced by any real danger? If in love, for faith to be 
demanded and granted to the one who knew the most and 
had the greatest power was tyrannical unreasonableness, 
should not Elsa, in order to be consistent, heroic, ad- 
mirable, and admired, persist in knowing, understanding, 
and judging him who had humiliated and lowered her by 
expecting from her a confiding love? Fiction, guided by 
poetry, has thus once more represented here as the cul- 
minating point of a fond affection, as the flower and the 
fruit simultaneously produced from one rich sap—faith 
in love. 

The curtain falls as Lohengrin quits the bridal chamber, 
and the scene changes to that of the first Act. The 
Seigneurs, Barons, Counts, and Dukes re-assemble on 
horseback, each carrying a banner emblazoned with his 
coat-of-arms, and their retainers rally round the standard 
which each has fixed in the ground. A stirring parade 
march is executed on the stage by eight trumpets, tuned 
in four different keys—E flat, D, E, and F. Each pair 
makes its separate entry according to its key, accom- 
panied by a figure, sustained by all the strings in unison, 
suggestive of the commotion of the horses. This figure of 
triplets of quavers is continued without intermission during 
more than a hundred bars, until the entry of the four trum- 
ome of the King, who execute the same fanfare that is 

eard throughout the opera on each occasion of his appear- 
ance. This time, on their arrival, the trumpets belonging 
to the different troops of the Seigneurs at first salute them 
in turns. Then by degrees joining together, they vie with 
each other in adding to the animation of the scene, which 
at last reaches its climax in a grand simultaneous burst 
from the whole band of trumpeters. The close con- 
junction of their rapid rhythm has somewhat the effect of 
a shout, or hurrah ; a prolonged roll of the drums adds to 
the deafening clamour, which now comes to an end as 
the King takes his seat upon a throne which has been 
erected under an old oak. Soon afterwards, the corpse 
of Friedrich is brought in on a bier. 

Abashed, dismayed, and with her head bowed down, 
Elsa advances ; the astonished crowd murmur her praises 
as she passes. The melody which accompanied Lohen- 
grin’s injunction to Elsa is heard for the last time, seeing 
that the secret in which she was concerned is now on the 
point of being disclosed to all. The expression of admira- 
tion by the by-standers, allied with this musical phrase, 
seems like a word of enlightenment to recall to us how 
much all Elsa’s well-being depended upon her confidence, 





her humble obedience, and faithful silence. In con- 
tinuation, the chorus remarks, “ How sorrowful she seems! 
how pale she looks!” . . . and for the last time 
also is heard the melody which occurs so frequently in 
the second act—the melody which, like the bitings of rage, 
has gnashed at the imprecations of Ortrud. The work 
of human iniquity is complete; Elsa’s happiness is de- 
stroyed!——- The trumpets bring relief to this sombre 
tint as they sound the motive peculiar to Lohengrin, just as 
he advances and announces to the Emperor and his suite, 
who till now had been under the impression that he was 
about to join them in taking up arms against the enemies 
of the empire, that this is not his intention, but that he 
has come before them in the character of an accuser !— 
“ Before you all,” he says, “I accuse this Friedrich, Count 
of Telramund, of attempting to attack me unawares by 
night.” (At this moment the duel motive is heard.) 
“Judge if I did wrong in killing him in self-defence. 
fer ee Next, I accuse before the whole world Elsa, 
the wife whom God entrusted to me, of having al- 
lowed herself to entertain treason against me. 
You all heard the oath that she swore to me. ot 
She has broken it, seduced by pernicious 
counsels. . + . In satisfaction of the questions 
arising from her foolish and inexcusable doubt, I will 
inform you who I am, and you shall judge 
whether my nobility is not on a par with yours! . . . .” 

A gradual forgetfulness of the world which surrounds 
him seems to take possession of him, and in a kind of ex- 
tatic rapture he recounts, with a suavity of manner as 
enticing and inspiring as the nocturnal exhalations of 
an orange-grove in full flower, while the orchestra re- 
sumes in all its magnificence the motive of the introduc- 
tion to the ftrst act, “that there is a country, i a 
that there is a mountain, . . . thatthereis asacred 
temple ‘ where the Holy Graal is guarded by a 
company of noble knights . . « who, when they are 
sent forth among men for the succour of oppressed virtue, 
are endowed with a superhuman power as long as they 
remain unrecognised; . . . . but, from the moment 
that their secret is discovered, they must shun the gaze of 
profane eyes. . . . . Know that the chief of this 
most excellent knightly band, who bears the crown in this 
fortunate country, is Parcival, my father, 0) eae 
that I am his son, and his knight, Lohengrin 
. . . . ” Now from the full orchestra resounds the 
Lohengrin motive with so glorious an éclat, that we cannot 
imagine even the fanfares of the celestial hosts of St. 
George and Michael the archangel, their chief, on the 
field of battle, to be more brilliant. 

“Learn,” he continues, “how it was that I came 
among you. . . Borne on the winds of heaven, 
the sighs and prayers of a young persecuted damsel were 
brought to the sacred temple, and I had just been deputed 
to start off in her defence, when a swan, drawing an 
empty shallop, landed on our strand. y 
father recognised it at once, . . . . and pressed it 
into the service of the Holy Graal ; . for who- 
soever has been subjected to magical enchantments re- 
covers his proper form after having faithfully served it 
during the space of a year. . . . lIembarked inthe 
shallop ; and after having traversed divers rivers 
unknown seas, this swan landed me here. . . . .« 

This long recital completes the dénouement of the opera 
of Lohengrin, just as does that of Tannhdauser in the work 
which bears his name. The latter is marked by all the 
gloom of despair, the grief and trouble of sin and folly, 
an overwhelming regret, and the anguish of remorse. All 
that the heart can suffer finds its corresponding tone 
here : hopes deceived, misery inexpressible, cryel irony, 
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bitter delights! That of Lohengrin, on the contrary, 
becomes more ineffably bright as it proceeds. A solemn 
calm takes possession of the soul, as if a mystic and 
supernatural brightness opened and beamed ever more 
vividly and overwhelmingly. Every tone of it resounds 
like a sigh of happiness, as it describes that realm which 
neither evil, nor grief, nor death, nor decay can approach ; 
that realm where sanctity is invited to enjoy to the full 
unspeakable heavenly blessings, where the souls of the 
elect are intoxicated with the superhuman joys arising 
from the sight of God. Tannhiuser’s last recital becomes 
bar by bar more mournful, more heartrending and full of 
anguish. This unfortunate, crushed by the anathema 
which has been pronounced against him, seems gradually 
to lose all his self-command as he gives way to the 
utterance of vague but awful curses, and with execrable 
blasphemy vows allegiance to the goddess, just as if he 
had found himself in a gloomy cavern surrounded with 
thousands of like groaners longing for him to make one of 
them, and inviting him by their lascivious seductions. 
Lohengrin, on the contrary, in his last speech by degrees 
reveals himself in his proper character, as he stands forth, 
the picture of a glorified being on a background of gold. 
His valiant bravery, his holiness and noble pride, his 
superhuman power and intelligence, reveal to us, as en- 
thralled we look on, the nature of this angelic hero, this 
divine messenger, proof against every hurt or weakness, 
but not exempt from the extreme penalties, the infinite 
sadness, the imperishable regrets of love. 

This trouble, these griefs, these regrets are then ex- 
pressed with poignant emotion, when Lohengrin, pressing 
Elsa for the last time to his heart, which she has so mis- 
trusted, tells her—“that if some day her brother should 
return to her, she is to give him his sword, which will 
render him always victorious ; his horn, which will save 
him from all danger; his ring, which he is to wear in 
memory of him who has saved his sister from shame and 
death.” In the accents of this resigned out-pouring of a 
heart which is still inconsolable from an irremediable 
evil, in this entire abandonment to a heart-breaking 
bitterness, there reigns a suffering which one might say is 
still mingled with sweetness ; and Wagner, as if in love 
with it, indulges in a rare exception to his system of 
musical declamation, by twice repeating this last memento. 

Suddenly the people, silent and stupefied, see the swan 
appear, once more drawing the same little skiff. The 
motive of the introduction, which has been reproduced in 
its’ entirety, is interrupted a second time by that which 
individualises Lohengrin ; transposed now into a minor 
key, it breathes of sadness and seems clothed in mourning. 
Elsa throws herself at the feet of her husband, who 
reproaches her gently, but with all the grief of love, with 
having disturbed their happiness and trifled with his 
heart. The Emperor, the nobles, and the people wish to 
detain him. ‘‘I must . cio Smet gol... The 
St. Graal calls me!” he replies. On seeing the swan 
Elsa utters a cry of extreme terror. Lohengrin then 
explains that “if a knight of the Holy Temple were to 
remain among men after he has been recognised, not 
only would he lose all his invincible strength, but he 
would become weaker than a woman.” With a look of 
extreme sorrow he advances towards the river, and sing- 
ing the same strain with which he had previously wel- 
comed him (in Act I.), but which is now accompanied by a 
constant tremolo of the violins, suggestive, one might say, 
of the tremulousness of emotion, he tells the mysterious 
swan “that he had hoped not to have seen him fora year, 

and then: in another form.” 
He turns back once more, and with an agonising 


She sinks down as he leaves her, and suddenly and 
unexpectedly Ortrud appears at her side. Gasping in 
her horrible joy, with a hoarse shriek, and gnashing 
vengeance, she points to the swan, and readily sacrificing 
herself to infallible ruin in order to add to Elsa’s last 


changed him into a swan by putting round his neck the 
golden chain that thou seest..... Let them both go 
now..... thou wilt never see them again... . . My 
gods that you have all foresworn have helped me thus to 
revenge myself upon you!” .... At this savage cry 
of triumph, Lohengrin, who has already reached the bank 
of the stream, kneels down in silent prayer, while the 
orchestra with solemnity again repeats the Graal motive. 
The swan disappears in the water; a dove descends and 
seizes the chain attached to the skiff. Shortly afterwards. 
Godefroi de Brabant emerges from the waves. All salute 
the young prince. The melody peculiar to Lohengrin 
recurs again, and in the course of its development, which 
lasts to the end of the scene, Lohengrin enters the skiff 
and gradually disappears in the distance. As Elsa, after 
being clasped in the arms of her brother, disengages her- 
self from him to look for her husband, and descries him 
already floating upon the stream, this same melody is 
again taken up, but now in a minor key ; and this may be 
regarded as an expression of grief on the part of her 
beloved, equal to her own. Elsa utters a cry, falls down, 
and dies. 
(To be continued.) 








CLASSICAL OPERA IN DRESDEN AND 
LEIPZIG.—GLUCK. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 


THE recent and almost simultaneous production of 
Gluck’s Orpheus and Euridice in Dresden, and [phigenta 
in Auiis in Leipzig, is, in an artistic point of view, an 
event of more than common interest. Many of us are 
more or less familiar with the great master’s Armida and 
Iphigenia in Tauris; but the two operas under considera- 
tion are, to the majority of the theatre-going public, 
almost ¢erra incognita; few were fortunate enough to 
witness their production at the model-performances of the 
Théatre Lyrique in 1859 ; and, considering how widely 
they differ from the musical drama of our own day, we 
might fairly ask, Is it not labour lost to revive classical 

works which, in the opinion of many, have nothing but 
their antiquity to recommend them? Or does their re- 
vival show that among all the craving and clamouring for 

novelty, among all the din and clang of modern instrumen- 

tation, we now and then do long for a return to that grand 

classical simplicity which is perhaps, after all, the noblest 

expression of the beautiful in music? And this latter is. 
probably the reason to which we owe the production of 
Orpheus and Iphigenia in Aulis at the two rival theatres. 

Both works are landmarks in the history of music ; to 

many a youthful composer who, with a complacent “anch’” 

io son pittore,” deposits his sorrowful mite on the altar of 
the goddess, they are a warning not to pin his faith too 

rigidly upon modern models ; while the impartial ob- 

server welcomes their revival as an opportunity to compare 

the relative merits both of the works and the perferm- 

ances ; and, from the reception with which they meet 

in the two cities, draws his inferences as to the mettle and 

artistic worth of the audience. 





effort egibraces Elsa, his gentle wife, in a last adieu. 





Gluck was not only one of the few masters of his art 
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of whom it can be said that they reaped the fruits of 
their labours during their lifetime, but his career verifies 
the truth laid down by a distinguished historian : “Quand 
on sait ce qu’on veut, et qu’on le veut vite et bien, on 
Yobtient toujours.” The problem of the time was to de- 
molish the rotten fabric, to sweep away the fungi and 
excrescences of the Italian school, and to create in France 
a national opera. There was by no means a dearth of 
musical talent ; but the solution of the problem required 
something more than a one-sided musical genius. It 
required “a double share of wisdom,” a powerful mind, 
an iron will, and untiring perseverance: it required all 
the qualities of a great reformer, and they were combined 
in Gluck. There was in him neither the haziness of a 
sentimental dreamer, nor the moroseness of a musical 
pedagogue; his social position and distinctions en- 
abled him to compel recognition of the artist’s calling, 
which he knew was more than “a grade above dancing.” 
The Fates had spared him many of the proverbial shal- 
lows and miseries of the ambitious musician ; the war he 
waged against Piccini and his satellites was confined to 
paper ; but this required all the more ability, and the 
simple secret of his success is, that he was the right man 
in the right place. Nor must it be imagined that he 
ushered in the new era of musical drama with a jar or 
violent shock ; for the history of music is marked by the 
same uniformity of change which is observable in the 
history of mankind ; the Italian school of that day was as 
necessary a link in the chain as that which succeeded it: 
his earlier compositions do not deviate from the beaten 
track of Italian opera ; and it was not until he had passed 
the prime of life that he conceived, and carried out, the 
idea of founding on Greek tragedy the enduring edifice 
of musical drama. 

With Jphigenia in Aulis under his arm, and “ Fiat 
musica et pereat Piccini” on his banner, Gluck entered 
the arena of the Académie Royale of Paris. And he 
did so under very favourable auspices. Lully and Rameau 
had been his precursors. Racine’s tragedies had made 
the public familiar with classical subjects. Moreover, the 
Parisians were promised an opera in their own tongue; 
and however degenerate the musical taste of that time, it 
had not been able to blunt the keen edge of curiosity in 
the audience. He had secured an excellent Zidretto, and 
was backed by the success of his Orpheus in Vienna ; and 
more than all, could he not rely on the powerful assistance 
of Marie Antoinette, his former pupil, at whose bidding 
he had come to Paris ? 

The Paris Opera at that time presented a most hu- 
miliating picture. There was an utter absence of discipline 
on the stage and in the orchestra ; the artists unmanage- 
able ; the chorus totally inadequate; the instruments 
execrable ; and such was the indolence of the band, that 
the violinists thought nothing of playing in their gloves 
when it did not suit them to take them off. The perform- 
ances were nothing more than festive scenes of Court 
revel, in which the king and queen were in the habit of 
leading the ballet : the Royal Opera was like a ship with- 
out rudder and compass. 

The remedy, then, which Gluck had to apply, was as 
much a social as an artistic one. And the career of this 
eminent man is the more-instructive not only because 
there is a great deal of analogy between him and Wagner, 
but because it is a Gluck that is now wanted in London— 
a great reformer who will pluck up the weeds that pollute 
the musical atmosphere, install the national muse in the 
temples of art, and on their portals inscribe the motto, 
“Jy suis et j’y reste!” 

There are not wanting those who deny that Gluck was 
a great composer. “ Let me forget that I am a musician,” 





was his prayer to the Almighty whenever he entered upon 
a new work. It was the solid dramatic groundwork which 
he regarded as the first requisite of an opera, and to obtain 
it he went back to the very fountain-head—to classical 
antiquity. For it was in Greek tragedy that he found 
what indeed were the two characteristics of life in Athens 
—simplicity and harmony. With the spirit of these he 
was deeply imbued : are they not revealed in the unsttr- 
passed grandeur of his recitative, in the pristine charm 
of his airs, in the massive breadth of his unisono, and 
in the classic repose of his choruses? His works neces- 
sarily bear the impress of the conventionalities of his 
time ; but many a modern composer may learn from the 
unaffected beauty of his instrumentation, no less than 
from the consistency with which he invariably maintains 
the balance between the vocal and the instrumental éle- 
ment; the student will discover in them foreshadowings 
of Cherubini, Beethoven, and Wagner; and though many 
a puny subject may strike at their glory, we shall ever 
guard them, as landmarks of the eighteenth century, in a 
sacred shrine, and revere their author’s name as one— 


“On Fame’s eternal bead-roll worthy to be filed.” 


Gluck’s Orpheus dates from his career in Vienna, where 
it was first produced in Italian. It was the first work in 
which he broke with tradition. But he felt his way very 
judiciously ; for while it asserts the principle of a compact 
dramatic framework, it retains many features of the 
Italian style. The overture is one of very modest preten- 
sions ; but the obsequies in the first act, with Orpheus as 
chief mourner; the famous “ No” chorus of the Furies ; 
the entreaties of Orpheus, and his entrance into the 
region of the happy spirits, are scenes of intense dramatic 
and lyric interest: so much so that, the action coming 
virtually to a close in the second act, the interest im the 
third is hardly sustained. The action rests mainly upon 
Orpheus and the chorus, for Euridice and Eros ate 
subordinate parts ; and it is this very simplicity which 
makes an adequate rendering of the opera so difficult. “A 
Greek chorus on a modern stage always has a narrow 
escape of burlesque; and hence it is that Orpheus is 
perhaps quite as telling in the concert-room as on the 
boards. The scene in Hades (second act) the other night 
was a striking instance of this. The ideal Orpheus grows 
more and more fervent in his appeals to the Furies, and 
these yield gradually, until at last the whole infernal 
machinery comes to a stop, and all Hades melts before 
the power of Orpheus’ song. Not so our stage Orpheus 
and chorus, so excellent in other respects. There they 
stood—separated by a respectable distance—as in a dead- 
lock, until they seemed to come to the unanimous contli- 
sion that something had better be done; the 
ascendency of Orpheus over the Furies was left to imagi- 
nation ; and I have a ghastly recollection of the only 
dramatic incident in this scene—a very conspicuous and 
substantial male shadow shaking, in fits and starts, an 
ugly reptile at the disconsolate Orpheus. Gluck decked 
his operas profusely with ballets—some of which are of 
exquisite beauty—and it is surprising that stage-man 
do not relieve the monotony of the action by assigning a 
rather more prominent part to the ballet. 

There are, in all, three editions of the Orpheus score ; 
the original Vienna one (1764) in Italian, with Orpheus as 
alto ; the Paris edition (1774) in French, with Orpheus as 
tenor ; and a Leipzig edition, an admirable and laborious 
compilation by Dérffel, founded on the model perfor- 
mances at the Théatre Lyrique, in 1859. Dr. Rietz, under 
whose masterly direction Orpheus has been revived ‘in 
Dresden, has followed as closely as possible the original 
Vienna score, adopting from Gluck’s revised Paris score 
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Eros’s air in the first act, and the scene of Euridice with 
chorus, as well as the entrance of Orpheus into the happy 
regions in the second act; the famous ballet of the Furies, 
which Gluck also wrote expressly for the Paris perfor- 
mance, is only feasible on the very largest stages, and 
hence it is in some cases played as an intermezzo with 
the curtain re ge ; but Dr. Rietz, to whose kindness I 
am indebted for this information, deprecated this as 
incompatible with the spirit of the opera, and so the 
ballet was left out. On the other hand, the somewhat 
scanty instrumentation has been greatly improved by 
judicious additions in a few places, and the solid frame- 
work in which the opera is offered is not the least of its 
merits. But a special interest attaches to the French 
authorised score. It has been proved that the celebrated 
tenor air in the finale of the first act, “ L’espoir renait dans 
mon 4me,” is taken bodily from Bertoni’s Zancred. 
Downright plagiarism, though at that time by no means 
uncommon, would have been unworthy of Gluck, and the 
explanation generally given is that the tenor intercalated 
this air at the performance, that it thus found its way into 
the authorised score, and that the absence of an explana- 
tory note is traceable to Gluck’s habitual carelessness 
both in writing and revising his scores. But be this as it 
may, Orpheus and Euridice must ever be regarded as 
the centre of which all subsequent forms of musical drama, 
down to Wagner’s Tristan and Isolde, and Meistersinger, 
are but concentric circles; they mark an extension of 
form, but the ruling principle is the same. 

I now turn to a work much more advanced than 
Orpheus—to Iphigenia in Aulis. It was the precursor of 
Iphigenia in Tauris, and is founded on Racine’s well- 
knowntragedy. The oracle has commanded Agamemnon 
to sacrifice Iphigenia as the only means of reconciling 
Artemis; but the goddess relents, and Iphigenia is not 
sacrificed. In Euripides, Artemis intervenes, and carries 
Iphigenia to Tauris; but Racine preferred to restore 
Iphigenia to the bosom of her family, and on this unhel- 
lenic and prosaic solution of the difficulty he looked 
with unmingled satisfaction. Gluck’s libretto not only 
adopted Racine’s version, but it also reproduces all the 
conventional phraseology of the day; and terms as 
“madame,” “princesse,” “général,” as applied to Clytem- 
nestra, Iphigenia, Agamemnon, and Achilles, are to our 
ears hardly less ludicrous than the French version of MZac- 
be¢h—“ Bon jour, Monsieur Macbeth.” It is Wagner who 
has clothed the libretto in more poetic and dignified lan- 

age. Moreover, he has eliminated Racine’s finale, and 
substituted a scene which carries out Euripides’ beautiful 
idea of the intervention of the goddess : amid thunder and 
lightning Artemis appears on a cloud at the altar, and, 
claiming Iphigenia as her own, removes her from the sight 
of the awe-stricken Greeks. The beautiful chorus of 
Gluck’s finale had to be sacrificed ; but though in Wag- 
ner’s finale we discern the composer of Lohengrin, it is 
true to the spirit of the subject. By judicious additions 
to the instrumentation in places where greater emphasis 
is required to mark a change of action, he has imparted 
coherence and unity to the whole; many of the ballets— 
including the gavotte which played so conspicuous a part 
in the concert programmes of the London season a few 
years ago—and some wearying repetitions have been 
eliminated, as unnecessarily protracting the action, and 
unless the system of “touching up” be condemned 2 
priori, it must be owned that Wagner’s treatment of 
hon, ager is a masterpiece of true art, which cannot be too 
highly recommended as a pattern of perfection of form 
without detriment to the classical purity of the substance. 

The salient features of the opera are foreshadowed by the 
four leading subjects of that sublime overture which is truly 





“a possession for ever :” the first, Agamemnon’s impas- 
sioned appeal to Artemis to spare his daughter ; the second, 
the imperative command and unrelenting severity of the 
oracle, against which Clytemnestra and Achilles protest in 
vain; the third, the purity and grace of Iphigenia ; and the 
fourth, intense compassion and resignation. We meet in 
the score the same dignified and eloquent recitative which 
never fails to excite a vivid and abiding interest ; the 
same predominance of solo and chorus ; and, withal, the 
same simplicity of harmony as in Orpheus; but, more- 
over, it contains a great deal of counterpoint, and much 
more concerted music. The conception and treatment of 
the whole are on a much larger scale, and there are no traces 
of Italian tradition. The fruit of which Orpheus contained 
only the germ, had in /phigenia in Aulis ripened to 
maturity ; and although in /phigenia in Tauris the com- 
poser displays more creative genius, and perhaps greater 
depth and breadth, his Jphigenia in Aukis will always 
derive special importance from the fact that it was the 
first to vindicate emphatically the principles of musical 
drama in Paris. It achieved for Gluck a decisive victory 
over his opponents; he gained the admiration of the 
greatest men of his time ; and, backed by the favour of the 
public, his career was henceforth one of triumph. 

The performances of Orpheus in Dresden, and of 
Iphigenia in Aulis in Leipzig, brought into prominence 
all the qualities and faults of the two stages. The most 
pleasing feature in both performances is the excellent 
ensemble. The stage arrangements in Leipzig are highly 
artistic ; less so in Dresden, but this is excusable in the 
present inefficient and temporary Opera-house. The 
dresses and appurtenances are good, with the exception 
of the costumes of the Greek chorus, which, as regards 
the female section, are no more Grecian than they are 
Chinese ; nay, in Leipzig not one of the female costumes 
is adequate save that of Clytemnestra. The chorus in 
Dresden is highly efficient, and is well trained, where- 
as the attempts of the chorus in Leipzig, labouring 
as it does under numerical inferiority, are often truly 
heart-rending. The artists of both stages are, on the 
whole, on a level; Leipzig justly prides itself on a good 
average staff; the Dresden staff is, with two or three 
exceptions, composed of withered geniuses and beginners. 
Again, the Dresden orchestra numbers among its mem- 
bers some artists of European reputation, and it ought the 
more to vindicate its superiority because all the string 
instruments are, without exception, of old Italian make. 
But it does not; there is body of sound, but there is a 
want of life and vigour, and a certain carelessness in the 
playing, which often mar seriously the enjoyment of an 
otherwise excellent performance: so much so that in 
point of finish the Leipzig band can lay claim to decided 
superiority. It is rigid discipline that keeps the Leipzig 
stage up to the mark; it is the want of it that fosters 
indolence in Dresden. - And here I may notice one feature 
which is common not only to both these orchestras, but 
to most opera-bands in Germany—a tendency to drown 
the voices, which only aggravates the notorious evil of 
bad intonation—an evil, by the way, to which even a 
Leipzig audience is strangely blind, as long as the artists 
display plenty of action, graceful or otherwise. This may 
seem over-fastidious ; but the deficiency cannot fail to 
escape the attention of those who are accustomed to the 
exquisite delicacy of rendering by which the opera-bands 
of London and Paris generally excel. 

But whatever the minor imperfections in the per- 
formances, too much cannot be said in praise of the 
efforts enlisted in reviving classical opera, and in making 
the stage wHat it should be, “an institution for improving 
the taste and moral condition of the people.” And how 
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are these laudable efforts seconded? In Leipzig the pro- 
duction of Jphigenia was hailed with joy, and although 
the audience had just been treated to a series of “ model 
Mozart performances,” the opera has already been re- 
peated several times before crowded houses. And in 
Dresden? Alas! the audience on the night of Orpheus 
told a tale of woe. For it showed that the “ educated 
few” do not support classical art. The cheaper parts of 
the house were well filled ; but the stalls were half empty, 
and our American friends adorned the boxes in almost 
solitary grandeur. And empty houses, be it added, are 
rather the rule than the exception. Give a Dresden 
audience the option between Verdi, Donizetti, and Co., and 
Gluck, and verily I believe they would prefer the former, 
as they would prefer Miss Broughton’s last novel to 
Daniel Deronda, for it is on a Verdi night rather than 
in classical opera that the créme de la créme, such as it 
is, and the sons of Mars and Mercury show the lights of 
’ their countenances ; nay, there may then be a sprinkling 
of “Transparencies ;” and sometimes, but very rarely, 
Royalty itself. To His Saxon Majesty the Court 
Theatre must indeed be a fruitful source of grief; for 
this precious jewel would drop out of his crown but for the 
substantial prop of his exchequer. But he pays and looks 
pleasant. Again, a Dresden audience, even when elated, 
is notoriously the chilliest imaginable; and well do I 
remember the delight with which an eminent Dresden 
artist, now a great favourite in England, welcomed the 
shouting and whistling and stamping, and other semi- 
savage but genuine marks of approval of our Lancashire 
and Yorkshire “gods ;” for “anything was better than 
the dispiriting indifference of a Dresden audience.” The 
truth is that in Dresden the taste for music is more arti- 
ficial than artistic : itis the intellectual element and the 
divine flame that are wanting ; and rather than hibernate 
in torpidity in this Florence of the North, the student of 
art and science turns to Leipzig, which is imbued with the 
motto of its Gewandhaus: “Res severa est verum gau- 
dium.” POS 





SB Most Curious Epigram. | 
Sphine.—Wry is a certain journal published by | 
Augener and Co. like the third string of a violin? 
Ordigus,—Because it is a “* Musical Re-cord.” | 
(Bravo ! Edipus '—B,¥.) a 


From the Musical World of March 11, 1876. 
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MUSIC IN NORTH GERMANY. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 


LEIPZIG, March, 1876. 


THE pues musical event of the past month was the per- 
formance of Verdi's Reguiem at the nineteenth Gewandhaus con- 
cert. The work was extremely well received. To judge it pro- 
perly, we must not leave out of sight that we have to do with 
modern Italian music, a genre of music which must not be 

@confounded with the classical sacred music of a Bach, Handel, 
Mozart, Haydn, Cherubini, or Beethoven. In spite of the de- 
votion and solemnity with which Verdi has invested his Requiem, 
he has not been altogether successful in suppressing the operatic 
character of his composition. Whoever heard the music of the 

Requiem, performed without the text, would probably imagine 





that it was a serious operatic work, and not a Reguiem. Taken 
as music of a particular genre, it undeniably contains man 
beauties. Before all, one feels that Verdi wrote this work wit 
love and devotion, for all is feeling, and nothing artificial in it. 
He despises imitation of every kind to such a d that even 
the way the text is used is original. To the words of the 
“Sanctus” and the “‘ Benedictus,” for instance, he composes a 
fugue (for a double choir and eight voices) of extraordinary 
contrapuntal ability. Yet more interesting in its combinations is 
a second fugue (for four voices) at the end of the work, on the 
words “Libera me, Domine, de morte eterna.” ~ Both fugues 
command the respect of our most orthodox and devout followers 
of Bach for Verdi’s knowledge and talent. Many of these gen- 
tlemen went to the concert greatly prejudiced against Verdi, and 
learned there that the composer of 7rovatore and Traviata has 
not only made most minute studies in the severe classical school, 
but also that his great talent is powerfully assisted by a complete 
mastery of polyphony. Unqualified as is the praise we have to 
bestow on these fugues, they do not even belong to the most im- 
portant numbers of the work. The artificial polyphonic style 
of the strict fugue is ill-suited to express the musical feelings of 
the present day ; for our modern melodies will not bear the re- 
straint of the strict fugue form ; and the best that may be pro- 
duced in this genre now will never be more than a weak plagia- 
rism of the works of the old masters, to whom polyphonic lan- 
guage was the natural outflow of their feelings. As long as it is 
supposed that a larger sacred work must contain one or two 
fugues, such fugues are likely to be written ; but, as a form of art, 
the fugue has now-a-days no raison d’étre. Masterly and finished 
as are the fugues in his Reguiem, Verdi has much finer and more 
deeply-felt passages in other parts of the work. For instance, 
the ‘* Recordare,” a charming duet for soprano and alto in F 
major ; the offertoire, ‘‘ Domine Jesu,” for four solo voices, in 
A flat major ; the most peculiar, ‘‘ Agnus Dei,” for solo soprano 
and alto, and chorus ; and the soprano solo, with chorus, before 
the final fugue. All these are suffused with the charm of fiery 
southern melodies. The effect produced by the voices is extra- 
ordinary, and the work leaves the impression of being a hit by 
an excellent master. The performance of the Reguiem at the 
nineteenth Gewandhaus concert was in every respect a highly- 
finished one. The solos were sustained by Frau Peschka- ° 
Leutner and Frl. Nanitz, royal court opera singer from Dresden, 
and Herr Pielke (the tenor of our Opera), and Herr Kéhler (first 
bass of the Dresden Opera). Fri. Nanitz has a beautiful alto 
voice, of great compass and even in all registers, which she used 
in a truly artistical manner. Chorus and orchestra were ex- 
cellent, and unqualified praise is due to Herr Reinecke for the 
care he has taken withthem. The work itself enlisted so much 
sympathy, that the directors of the Gewandhaus concerts have 
announced a repetition of it. 

There still remain four Gewandhaus concerts to record, the 
first of which (the fifteenth of the season) was opened with 
Mendelssohn’s overture ‘‘ The Hebrides.” It was Bilowed by 
Beethoven’s triple concerto, for piano, violin, and violoncello, 
capitally played by our local virtuosi, Reinecke, Schradiek, and 
Sehseoder This concerto had not been heard for a long time, 
and deserves repeating more frequently. Two orchestral pieces 
by I. P. E. Hartmann (father-in-law of Gade), from Copenhagen, 
followed. The first of these was the introduction to the fourth 
act of the tragedy Hakon Farl, by Ochlenschlaeger, and the 
second a characteristic piece from the ballet ‘* Valkyrien.” 
They are both clever pieces, but of no particular importance. 
Beethoven’s C minor symphony ended the concert. 

The sixteenth Goueniiions concert opened with Cherubini’s 
Anacreon overture, and ended with Schumann’s fine symphony, 
No, 3, in & flat major. The performance of these was excellent. 
The solos which came to a hearing at this concert were, concert 
aria, ‘‘ Misero! O sogno, o son desto,” by Mozart ; ‘‘ Du bist 
wie eine Sternennacht,” by Kretschmer (composer of Die 
Folkunger); and the sublime hymn, ‘Die Allmacht,” by 
Schubert. The interpreter of these songs, Herr von Witt 
(tenor of the Dresden Court Opera), pleased so much, that he 
had to add another song, and chose a very pretty one by the 
Dresden composer, Reinhold Becker. On the same evening 
we made the acquaintance of Herr Adolf Fischer, frem Paris. 
This young artist proved himself to be a violoncellist of the 
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_ Lotto proved once more his virtuosity on the violin in the first 
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first rank by his performance of a concert-piece for violoncello 
by Camille Saint-Saéns, and an air and gavotte by Bach. The 
piece by Saint-Saéns is spirited and effective, yet of too trivial 
a character to awaken any deep interest. A ‘‘ dramatic over- 
ture ” for full orchestra, by Ferdinand Boehme, was also brought 
forward at this concert. It was heard, under the direction of 
the composer, without pleasing particularly. It is the methodical 
work of a clever musician, and it would probably have produced 
better effect had it been shorter. 

The orchestral works at the seventeenth Gewandhaus concert 
were the best. We heard Bach’s B minor suite for flute and 
string-orchestra, and Robert Volkmann’s symphony, No. 1, i 
Dminor. The suite* by Bach is a charming ="5 
‘Seven short movements, and certainly deserves to be brought to 
light. Volkmann’s D minor symphony is an imposing work, 
really grand in its first and last movements. The scherzo seems 
to us of less importance, and the second slow movement its 
weakest part. A Fri. Marie Schmidtlein, from Munich, not 
distinguished by good voice or performance, sang the recitative 
and aria, ‘‘Der Abend wirft den Wolkenschleier aus,” from 
Handel’s Theodora, and songs by Brahms and Schumann. 
Herr Colyns, from Brussels, who, with Lauterbach, has lately 
been appointed concert-director at Dresden, played a concert 
allegro by Rode, a very pleasing ‘‘cavatina” by Raff, and 
*‘introduction” and ‘‘rondo capriccioso” by Saint-Saéns. Herr 
Colyns is a capital violinist, and had a well-merited success. 

The eighteenth Gewandhaus concert commenced with a 
concert-overture (A major) for full orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of the composer, Richard Kleinmichel. It was rather 
coolly received, though parts of it show talent. Frau Peschka- 
Leutner sang, in her usual thoroughly finished manner, the 
recitative and aria, ‘‘ Die stille Nacht entweicht,” from Spohr’s 
Faust, and some songs by Bendel and Jensen. Herr Isidor 


movement from Paganini’s concerto in D major, and in an ‘‘ air 
vari¢,” by Vieuxtemps. 

Very pleasing progress has been made this winter in the 
concerts of the ‘‘Musikverein, Euterpe,” under the direction 
of Dr. Sanger. At the ninth of these concerts we heard 
Jadassohn’s second serenade in D major, capitally executed by 
the orchestra and well received by the public. This work, 
poe for the first time at last season’s Gewandhaus concerts, 

been heard here several times during this winter, as well as 
in many other German towns. 

The sixth chamber-music concert at the Gewandhaus pro- 
duced as a novelty the quartett for piano and strings (Op. 60, 
C minor) by Brahms. Reinecke played the piano part with his 
usual mastery. This work (perhaps from want of sufficient 
familiarity with it?—Ep. M.M.R.) does not belong to the 
most conspicuous productions of Brahms ; the third movement 
(andante) was the only one that really pleased us. Effective 
performances of Haydn’s D minor quartett ‘and Beethoven’s 
C major quartett (Op. 59) were also given to perfection. Con- 
certmeister Réntgen was the leader at this concert. 





MUSIC IN VIENNA. 
(FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
VIENNA, March 12th, 1876. 


I HAVE only two concerts on a large scale to mention this time : 
the concert of the Musikverein, and that of the Philharmonic. 
The former included a symphony by Anton Bruckner, Beethoven’s 
triple-concerto, and some choruses @ capella, err Bruckner, 
an Austrian organist and professor of counterpoint, is much 
gifted with musical talent, which, however, is still in a state of 
fermentation. I mentioned him three years ago, when the same 
work was heard in the composer’s own concert, which, strangely 
enough, was announced as in celebration of the opening of the 
Vienna International Exhibition. It became therefore a sad 
prologue to a fatal drama which nobody expected. Though the 
symphony has since been a good deal shortened, its faults have 
the more been brought to light by a second hearing. It is a pity 
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that so many single ideas, full of spirit, are lost in a restless dif- 
fusion. As Herr Bruckner has composed meanwhile some other 
symphonies (one dedicated to R. Wagner), it would have been of 
more interest to learn whether he has changed his ways, by having 
more respect for classical forms. It is remarkable that the Phil- 
harmonic has never had the courage to bring out one of those 
symphonies, though the want of new works in that direction is 
evident. The composer conducted himself, and bowed with 
radiant joy to the applause of a certain party, which seems to me 
to be falling deeper and deeper into a forlorn position. The solos 
of the triple-concerto were performed to perfection by Herren 
Hellmesberger, Griitzmacher, and Epstein, three eminent artists. 
The seventh Philharmonic concert opened with the Coriolan 
overture ; Mozart’s piano concerto in D major (Kéchel, 537), which 
followed, was a boon to the worshippers of the Raphael in music ; 
it found an unrivalled interpreter in Herr Julius Epstein ; par- 
ticularly the charming larghetto met with an applause so warm 
and true as is seldom heard in our concert-rooms. The third and 
last number was a new symphony by C. Goldmark, entitled 
**Liindliche Hochzeit.” It consists of five numbers, viz. : 
wedding march, bridal hymn, serenade, ‘‘ In the Garden,’’ dance ; 
and on the whole is a work full of beautiful details, but which are 
chiefly due to the charm of its instrumentation. The first move- 
ment, by far the best, begins with a theme for double-bass alone, 
followed by variations for full orchestra in a very ingenious 
manner. But in vain we look out for the country scene, and the 
more the work advances, the more we breathe the sentimental 
atmosphere of the town. The garden scene (andante) is another 
meeting of Faust and Margherita, and the finale more resembles 
a bacchanalian than a rustic dance. Nevertheless this so-called 
symphony, for which perhaps ‘‘ Suite” would be the better 





title, deserves acquaintance, and will be welcomed by orchestral 
societies. 

The quartetto, Hellmesberger (fourth evening) included, in 
spite of its general title, no quartetto, but two quintettos and two 
solos. The quintetto (with clarinet) by Mozart, and the quintetto, 
Op. 163, by Schubert, were rendered with finished execution ; 
particularly in the latter the co-operation of Herr Griitzmacher, 
the famous violoncello virtuoso from Dresden, was of the greatest 
advantage. The same artist performed alsoa charming sonata by 
Boccherini (the piano accompaniment arranged by himself) and 
won the hearers by his dexterity, tasteful rendering, and manly 
tone. In addition, Frl. E. Kleckler performed, with much 
success, Bach’s concerto in D minor, the same of which Bach 
made use in one of his Kirchencantaten. 

Of several private concerts, that of Herr Walter, from the 
Opera, is alone worth mentioning. Associated with Herr Door, 
a clever pianist, he produced some of the most favourite Lieder 
of Schubert, and met with a very distinguished and appreciative 
audience, 

Another representation on the small but pretty stage of the 
Opernschule of the Conservatoire, filled the concert-room of that 
institution. The scheme included the first act of Fidelis, and 
half-a-dozen scenes from different operas. The choice of so 
difficult a master-work as Fidelio was over-taxing to the students ; 
the orchestra, however, conducted by Hellmesberger, vanquished 
its task ; the execution of the great Zeonore overture alone being 
really astonishing. ; 

The winter season of the Hofoper finished on the 2nd of 
March with Lohengrin. In fulfilment of his promise, its com- 
poser came expressly from Bayreuth to conduct the performance, 
as an acknowledgment to the chorus, for whose benefit the opera 
was given. Though Wagner had not conducted any opera for 
years, there was no rehearsal. The great master was received 
with the most cordial acclamations, and honoured in every possi- 
ble way throughout the whole evening. He himself expressed 
his thanks for the reception, and his recognition of the presenta- 
tion, in a short speech after the conclusion of the opera. Two 
days after that event, on March 4th, the Opera-house opened 
again ; this time for a two months’ Italian season, with Merellig 
as impresario, and Sigre. Patti and Lucca at the head of 
the company. At the first representation (Margherita, by 
Gounod) the following singers were employed :—Sigra. Maria 





Performed at the Crystal Palace, Feb. roth, 1876.—Ed. M. M. R. 


Heilbron (Margherita), Sig. Capoul (Fausto), Sig. Tamett (Me- 
fistophele), Se Stress (Valentino), Sigra. Cary (Siebel). The 
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first-named singer, from Holland, made a favourable impression. 
Her voice is not strong, but sympathetic, and her singing free 
from affected sentimentality. Her figure is as elegant as her 
acting is noble, but she wants warmth of temperament. Sig. 
Capoul is no stranger in Vienna, whilst Sigre. Strozzi and 
Tamett both are new. They are excellent singers, and the 
latter also a talented actor. The second evening, with /2 Zrova- 
tore, and Mme. Lucca as Leonore, the interest increased, and 
the heroine was received with enthusiasm. Perhaps she never 
sang and acted better, and really seemed quite enraptured by 
the warmth of the audience. The other vé/es were sustained by 
Sig. Padilla (Conte di Luna), Nicolini (Manrico), Sigra. Cary 
(Azucena), supplemented, as on the previous night, by members 
of our own standing Opera, who, with the chorus, sang in the 
German language! The indisposition of Mme. Lucca preventing 
the performance of A/ignon the third evening, yesterday was 
looked for by the adorers of Mme. Adelina Patti, who was an- 
nounced as Violetta in Za 7raviata. But, alas! the diva became 
hoarse, and also Sig. Nicolini. Nevertheless, the opera took 
place, Sigra. Heilbron and Sig. Capoul replacing their ré/es. Cer- 
tainly the audience was somewhat put out; but the tables were 
unexpectedly turned, for the Hollandaise gained the public 
favour scene by scene, and Sig. Capoul easily left his rival 
behind. Mignon is announced for to-day. 


Sig. Arditi, of course, is to be the conductor during the whole 
Italian season, and certainly will be happy to meet with so ex- 
cellent an orchestra as ours. Operas performed from February 
13th to April 2nd :—Carmen, L Africaine, Fliegende Holliinder, 
Robert der Teufel, Faust, Stumme von Portici, Kinigin von Saba, 
Aida, Freischiite, Hugenotten, Rigoletto, Lohengrin. Italian 
season, from March 4th :—Margherita, Il Trovatore, La Tra- 
viata, Mignon. 








Rebiews. 


A Dictionaryof Musical Terms, Edited byJ.STAINER, Mus. Doc., 
and W. A. BARRETT, Mus.Bac. London: Novello & Co. 


DICTIONARY-MAKING is not easy work, and it, above all other 
work, requires to be exactly done or itis valueless. A musical 
dictionary should be a book to which the student can refer with 
the certainty of finding dependable matter upon any subject, or 
almost any, which comes before him, and upon which he may 
require information. It should not, we are of opinion, be a 
mine of new theories, or set out to give fancy definitions of old- 
world subjects ; rather should it tell an unvarnished tale in few 
words and in the plainest possible manner. Above all, it 
should, if possible, state the reason why certain things were 
done or are now doing, for this in music does away with a vast 
amount of difficulty and confusion. 


Now the Dictionary before us differs from all that have gone 
before it in several particulars, and especially in containing a 
great deal of information of very various quality. The makers 
of previous works of the kind went but little beyond selecting 
words and appending meanings to them, but here we have 
essays of considerable extent, contributed by men well versed 
in the subjects they were called upon to treat. Certainly, both 
Grassineau and Danneley enlarged greatly in some few special 
cases, but not anything to compare with what has been done in 
the present work. The attempt to award praise and blame to 
foregoing authors is also a new feature, and perhaps of doubtful 
merit. We will consider the shortcomings of the work in the 
first place. Some of the essays are of undue length as com- 
pared with their musical value. This applies particalarly to 
what we may call the medical or physiological essays, in which 
well-meaning and enthusiastic writers have been run away with 
bytheir subjects. Then, some portions of the Dictionary contra- 
dict others, or seem to do so, as for instance under the word 
Chalameau. Upon page 82 we read that ‘‘ the lower register of 
the clarinet and basset-horn is called the chalameau tone,” and 
upon page 97 we are told that ‘‘the first two registers (of the 
clarinet) are called the chalameau part.” Many of the essays 
stop just at the point where special information is wanted. 
Some additional information upon the subject of Form, together 





with a little more clearness, would have been a gain; a plain 
and simple statement of the way to find the tonal answer to a 
fugue subject would have been worth all the rest of the Dic- 
tionary to many students ; counterpoint as i# is, not as i might 
be, should have engaged the attention of the editors, who, by 
the way, prohibit consecutive sixths; and under the head 
‘* Harmony,” the system of Day should certainly have been 
noticed, if only as opening up a new path, or as being so very 
easy to talk against but so exceedingly difficult to fairly con- 
trovert. A reader of the article ‘‘ Harmony” might reasonably 
think that the matter came to an end with Gottfried Weber. 
There are many other things open to exception, but we will 
only stop to hint that the misprints and omissions are neither 
few nor unimportant. Purcell did not compose chorus lessons 
for a spinet, neither did Mr. Helmore intend to talk of Zemplar 
music in his article on Plain Song—to name only two. 

Now, having said all these disagreeable things, we yet 
recommend the book to the notice of our readers. It contains 
a vast deal of thoroughly valuable information which can 
nowhere else be found in a single volume, and many musical 
examples which are very interesting. Taking into account the 
difficulty of getting the first edition of any such work at all free 
from error, we have no hesitation in saying that it is the best 
musical dictionary in the English language, and one which will 
become standard when a second edition shall have enabled the 
editors to free it from the blemishes pointed out to them. 





Tone-Pictures for the Pianoforte. By ScCoTSON CLARK. 
Augener & Co. 


THERE is little to complain of in these three little pieces beyond 
the inappropriateness of their generic title as applied to a ma- 
zurka, a romanza, and a bourrée. Between tone-fictures and 
tone-ieces there is, or should be, a wide distinction. The former 
seems to imply that they rest on a poetical basis, and to two of 
the three, which are dance measures, is therefore wholly in- 
applicable. The firstis a mazurkain D minor. For mazurkas in 
a minor key Chopin has furnished us with ample precedent, and 
some writers have even gone so far as to maintain that each of 
them is an emotional picture, suggested by his country’s wrongs, 
or some external phase of feeling. We do not think that this can 
have been the case with Mr. Scotson Clark, who does not seem 
to have aimed at expressing more than its title of ‘‘ mazurka” 
implies. Throughout it the practised organist peeps out in its. often 
polyphonic character and guasi pedal passages. Indeed, with a 
very little management, it might be appropriately adopted as a 
slow organ movement, and we are by no means sure that it is not 
better suited to this form than to that of a dance tune. There 
are one or two errors we should like to see amended. In bar 4, 

tenor part, page 2, Mr. Scotson Clark seems to have been in 
doubt whether to write the last note c flat or B natural. He 
finally decided upon the latter, which is wrong ; and, at the same 
time, has forgotten to flatten the B of the following bar, in 
which also a flat is wanting before the A. In bar 6, on page 4, 

a sharp is wanting, and in the last bar but one a natural before 
the c; but these omissions are, of course, due to the engraver. 

The romanza, in A flat, is evidently a love-song, but more senti- 
mental than passionate in character. The bourrée, in C major, 

which orfens in a march-like manner, is by far the most wae 

of the three, and on this account we like it the best. Though 

unpretentious, and showing no great individuality on the part of 
their author, these little pieces may fairly be commended for their 
playable character, and the good taste and musical feeling they 
betoken. 





Suite de Pitces for Pianoforte. By WALTER MACFARREN. 
London: Ashdown & Parry. 


THE publication in England of a symphony, a sonata, or a suite 
by an English composer, is an event of such rare occurrence that 
one cannot but feel grateful even for a suite. This suite of Mr. 
Walter Macfarren’s includes a prelude, sarabande, gavotte and 
musette, courante, and gigue. Each of these pieces, each of 
which is sufficiently extended in form to admit of its being 
played by itself, seems to have been composed independently of 
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the others, and without any view to their forming part of an organic 
whole, if we may judge from the preludial and re 
matter which accompanies several of them. It follows, there- 
fore, that the only unity which the entire work may be said to 
possess is derived from the sequence of its several movements in 
cognate keys—viz., D minor, G minor, D minor and major, B flat, 
and D minor. For the first and last, its most pretentious move- 
ments, we care the least. The prelude, in which arpeggios abound, 
and in which a well-known figure almost identical with one which 
Schumann has exhausted in his symphony, No. 4, in the same 
key, is conspicuous, has nevertheless a toe Mendelssohnian look 
about it, and contains too many well-worn harmonic sequences 
to pass a favourable muster as a new composition: In the gigue 
too, which follows the modern rondo form, we come upon several 
passages which we fancy we have met with before in more than 
one tarantella, The sarabande is a very graceful and elegant 
movement ; but we should be grateful to Mr. Macfarren, or any 
one else who will instruct us wherein it differs from a slow minuet. 
The courante, somewhat in the manner of J. B. Cramer, will be 
found admirable as an exercise in legato playing. So carefully 
and fully is it fingered, that it seems to have been written with 
this intent. The gavotte and musette, in which the vigour of the 
one is cleverly and agreeably contrasted with the soft sweetness 
of the other, together form the gem of the whole work, and will 
doubtless find many admirers. Except on the score of a certain 
lack of individuality, which, however, is perhaps excusable 
where the task has been to reproduce the style and manner of old- 
fashioned dance measures, not a word can be said against Mr. 
Walter Macfarren’s workmanship, which is that of a highly- 
accomplished and talented musician, of refined and classical 
tastes, 





Musical Picture-Book (Musikalisches Bilderbuch): Six Piano 
Duets, by ROBERT VOLKMANN (Op. 11), transcribed for 
Piano Solo by E. PAVER. Hungarian Sketches (Magyar 
Zene Va'slat): Seven Piano Duets (Op. 24), ditto, ditto. 
Augener & Co. 


IT is not long ago that we spoke of these little pieces in their 
original form as pianoforte duets in terms of the highest praise 
As such they have long been especial favourites. The task o 
transcribing them for one pair of hands, which Herr Pauer 
evidently undertook com amore, has been carried out with 
extreme cleverness and in the neatest possible manner. None 
or next to none of their original effect seems to have been 
sacrificed by compression. Indeed, especially in the case of 
the — in the Hungarian style, which require a freedom 
of play rarely attained except by performers who are in the 
habit of constantly practising together, it may be questioned 
whether their transfer from two pairs to one pair of hands is not 
an actual improvement. At any rate, it is a gain to have been 
thus rendered independent of the aid of a second person for 
performing them. 





Movements from Works of the Great Masters. Transcribed for 
the Pianoforte by E. W. RITTER. Augener & Co. 


THE movements before us include an aria from Beethoven’s 
Prometheus, a fragment from the same master’s pianoforte trio, 
Op. 97—one of the most beautiful of his slow movements— 
and the adagio from Mendelssohn’s violoncello sonata, Op. 58. 
These are not transcriptions @ /a Thalberg ; on the contrary, a 
faithful reproduction of the general effect of the originals in a 
playable manner has been the transcriber’s aim. The tho- 
ey af able and judicious manner in which he has executed 
his task certainly calls for recognition. 


Cantiline en forme d@ étude pour Piano. Pay ALEXANDRE BILLET. 
London : Ashdown & Parry. 


As an exercise for passing smoothly from one hand to the other 
in a figure of broken chords, and for practising the left hand in 
extended skips, this little piece will perhaps be found of service. 
We fail, however, to perceive its worth as a musical composition 


Four Short Sketches (Vier Bilder) for the Pianoforte. By B. 
Luarp SELBY. Augener & Co, 

Mr. Bertram LuarD SELBY comes before us for the first time 
as a composer, but not quite without repute, for in July last our 
Leipzig correspondent spoke of a Ayrie of his, for solos, chorus, 
and stringed orchestra, as being among the best of the composi- 
tions performed at an examination concert of the pupils of the 
Leipzig Conservatoire of Music. Except as to one or two minor 
particulars, of which hereafter, we can speak of these com- 
positions of Mr. Luard Selby’s in terms of the highest praise. 
ing from two to three pages in length, they are respectively 
entitled ‘* Sonnen-aufgang” (Sunrise), ‘‘ Mittag” (Noon), 
‘*Sonnen-untergang” (Sunset), and ‘‘ Nacht” (Night). Re- 
garded as poetical tone-pictures, we cannot think that Mr. Selby 
has been quite happy in his choice of titles. The first and last 
pass well enough. No. 2, with its persistently reiterated note 
above the melody so cleverly and effectively maintained, is more 
suggestive to us of a vesper-bell than of the blaze of noon, or (if 
we may say it) of the vulgar German dinner-bell. No. 3, 
charming though it be as music, seems to us even less distinctive. 
Such subjects, it must be confessed, do not readily lend themselves 
to the tone-poet’s treatment. As on listening to the recital of a 
m by one of Nature’s workmen, which we delight to think is 
full of new and original thoughts, but which, on reading for our- 
selves, we are disappointed to find abounds in words mis-spelt, so 
it unfortunately is with some of these pieces of Mr. Luard Selby’s. 
On hearing them played we are struck with admiration for their 
genial freshness and youthful charm, influenced though it may very 
properly be to some slight extent by admiration for Schumann ; 
but on coming to examine them closely, we regret to find them 
disfigured in places by false notation, It is in No. 4, which 
roe 9 in the key of G flat, that this is most apparent. One 
might think that Mr. Selby had intentionally adopted some 
of these errors from a mistaken notion that in this extreme 
key E natural is easier to read than F flat, or for the sake 
of avoiding signs of contradiction, but for the fact that in 
identical passages we find him employing c and D double-flat 
indiscriminately. Should Mr. Selby aspire to a musical degree 
at either of our Universities, such grammatical shortcomi 
would inevitably result in a ‘‘pluck.’’ As the easiest mode to avoid 
this, we beg to be allowed to refer him to Professor Macfarren’s 
“Eighty Musical Sentences to illustrate Chromatic Chords,” 
recently reviewed in these columns. We started with the intention 
of saying all we could in favour of these ‘‘ Four Sketches” of Mr. 
Selby’s. We find we have said all that could possibly be averred 
against them. It was far from our intention to do so, or to say 
a word in disparagement of these first essays of a young com- 
poser which have come before us, and which, but for the slight 
deficiencies we have enumerated, betoken the possession of an 
extraordinary natural musical feeling and talent, which, with 
time and perseverance, should be productive of the best results. 
In the hope that what we have thus openly written may not tend 
to debar Mr. Luard Selby from renewed efforts, we may add that 
we shall keep a bright look-out for any future work of his. 





Lefébure Wely’s Organ Works, edited and adapted to English 
Instruments by FRANCIS EDWARD GLADSTONE. Augener 
& Co. 

So far as it goes at present, this new edition ot Lefébure Wely’s 

Organ Works is restricted to his six offertoires. Well known 

as these are, and representing as they do the French school o 

writing for the organ in its most attractive light, not a word need 

be said about them as musical compositions. So far as we are 
able to judge without the opportunity of consulting the original 

French edition, Mr. Gladstone’s task as editor seems to have been 

— confined to translating the French terms for register- 

ing ; to adopting such changes in the use of the swell and choir 

manuals as their different position in French and English organs 
sometimes necessitates ; and of course to seeing the work safely 
through the press: Though we have seeh other and cheaper 
editions of L. Wely’s favourite offertoires, we have seen none so 
boldly and clearly printed as this. 1f all organ music were as 
clearly set forth, organists would have less reason to complain 
of the ‘‘dim religious light” with which but too often they have 





or the attractiveness of its cantiléne. 
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——a Gee 
ALEXANDRA PALACE, 


A VERY satisfactory rendering of Schumann’s magnificent symphony 
in B flat was the chief feature of the concert of the 26th of February. 
The programme also included an overture, ‘‘ The Forest Maiden,” 
by G. A. Osborne, a tuneful and bright little work, but strongly 
suggestive of Auber, both in form and treatment. The only actual 
novelty was St. Siiens’s concerto for violoncello, played to perfection 
by M. Lasserre. This work,although it contains some good points, 
can scarcely be considered as a satisfactory specimen of the com- 
poser’s undoubted ability. It is built upon a number of themes, 
that follow each other somewhat incoherently, and the development 
of which is at times rhapsodical and wild. The term concerto is 
scarcely justified, it being in fact a free fantasia, Boccherini’s 
charming minuet gained its usual és; the vocal numbers, con- 
tributed by Mme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr. Henry Guy, and the 
Alexandra Palace Choir (who gave some glees and part-songs in 
good style), call for no particular remark, 

The concert on the 4th of March opened with Haydn’s symphony 
in D major (No. 7 of the Saloman set), its tuneful simplicity, and 
healthy unaffected style, no less than its ingenious contrapuntal 
devices, once more won all hearts, In these days of so-called 
“higher development,” it is quite refreshing to hear such music as 
this, its spontaneity and melodic charm affording a welcome 
relief after the ear-torturing which some modern composers inflict 
on us, With respect to the overture, ‘‘ From Sorrow to Joy,” the 
work of Mr. H. C. Banister, which was introduced on this occasion, 
we cannot speak in terms of unqualified praise. There is much in 
the work, however, to afford conclusive evidence that Mr. Banister 
is a well-educated musician, although it is so diffuse, and there is 
such an utter lack of concentration in its general structure, that it 
fails to produce any effect. It may indeed be said that it is im- 
possible to determine where the ‘‘ sorrow” ends and the “joy” 
begins. The Spring Fantasia, by Niels W. Gade, which was pro- 
duced for the first time in England on this occasion, is in all respects 
a thoroughly charming work. It is written for pianoforte, a quartett 
of voices and orchestra, and contains three numbers. The first, an 
allegro moderato in G minor, is announced by the piano ; the clarinet 
afterwards steals in, and is shortly followed by the remainder of the 
orchestra. The second subject, in B flat, is exceedingly graceful, 
and its effect is greatly enhanced by the skilfully-contrived entrance 
of the voices at this point. A feeling of subdued joyousness per- 
vades the whole of the movement, which seems to imply a certain 
dread that the treacherous winter has not wholly gone, and this 
idea is justified in the second number, inc minor, in which the 
orchestra portrays the fury of the storm. This portion of the 
work concludes with a tenor solo, in the tonic major, in the accom. 
paniment of which the piano is again heard. The final movement, 
in G major, again deals with the delights of spring, but this time 
unchequered by a thought of sadness. Every bar breathes of blue 
sky, sunshine, and happiness ; and the whole work is thus brought 
to a conclusion in a brilliant and most effective manner. There is a 
quaint freshness about this little fantasia that is irresistible, and its 
performance was listened to with evident interest. It was admirably 
rendered ; and Mr, Frederic Archer created a marked impression 


. by his artistic rendering of the important part assigned to the 


piano. Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia also found a place in the 

rogramme, the pianistbeing Mme. Viard Louis. The vocalists were 
Miss Ellen Horne, Miss Helene Arnim, Mr. Vernon Rigby, and 
Mr. Wadmore. 

The fourth concert, on the rrth of March, opened with a very fine 
performance of Mozart's ‘“‘Jupiter’’ symphony. The programme 
also included three absolute novelties. The first of these—a piano- 
forte concerto by the veteran professor, Mr. W. H. Holmes, so 
well known as the esteemed instructor of innumerable pupils at the 
Royal Academy of Music—demands a word of special eulogy. 
Written to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Institution with 
which his name is so honourably associated, it may be 
with special interest on that ground alone ; but apart from this, it 
is in every respect an exceedingly interesting composition. It opens 
with an allegro moderato in F sharp minor, the first subject being 
given out by the piano. The second subject is of a somewhat martial 
character, and affords an admirable contrast to the quiet and sub- 
dued tone of the leading theme. An exquisite little romance in 
B flat which succeeds is of the simplest possible construction, but 
accompanied with admirable discretion. The final movement—an 
allegretto scherzando in F sharp minor—is written in orthodox form, 
and is full of character. In the course of it, a charming episode in 
D flat at once enlists attention, no less for its tunefulness than for 
the skilful contrapuntal treatment of the first subject, which is used 
to accompany the interpolated melody ; the development is of the 





most interesting character, and Jravura passages for the solo 
instrument abound. A transitory return to the opening subject of 
the first movement is also a happy device, as by force of contrast 
it adds to the brilliant effect of its surroundings. Mr. Holmes 
played the work throughout con amore, and received a well-merited 
ovation at the conclusion of his task. 

The ballet music from the MS. opera, Vitocris, by Herr Silas, con- 
stituted another novelty. The first number, ‘‘A Sacred Dance,” is. 
exceedingly beautiful, full of local colour, and orchestrated with 
rare skill. The remaining two movements, a ‘‘ War Dance,” and 
a ‘‘General Ballet,” are also full of interest. The remaining ‘first 

ormance” was a dramatic overture, entitled ‘‘ Patrie,” by the 
te M. Georges Bizet, who has enriched the musical art world by 
the production of some estimable compositions, . He has here 
endeavoured to portray some episodes of the crisis which his 
country passed through a few years since, and although it is cer- 
— not the best specimen of his skill we possess, contains much 
good and effective writing. It is peculiar in form, and can best be 
described as containing five sections, each enunciating its own 
theme, save in the case of the last, when the leading subject, as 
well as the second and fourth, are used, It is well orchestrated, 
and some of the subjects are striking ; but, as a whole, it is 
somewhat difficult to worthily appreciate the work at a first 
hearing. The vocalists were Mme. Patey, Mr. Shakespeare, and 
a débutante, Miss Blanche Lucas, who possesses a pure soprano 
voice of good quality, and with careful study may take high rank 
in the vocation she has adopted. 

At the last of the present series of concerts, on April 8th, Mr. 
Frederic Archer will play for the first time in England the concerto 
in E minor by Herr Ferdinand Kufferath, of Brussels. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


WITH the exception of Beethoven's symphony in A, No. 7, which 
formed a striking and agreeable contrast to the penitential character 
of the remainder of the afternoon's entertainment, the programme 
of the ninéteenth concert, the last before Lent, was exclusively 
devoted to sacred music. It commenced with the overture to 
Mendelssohn's S#. Pau/, and concluded with the same composer's 
setting of the 95th Psalm, for solos, chorus, and orchestra. The 
speciality attaching to the performance of this work, which had 
been previously heard here in 1874, was the fact that it was supple- 
mented, according to promise, by a chorus in E flat, which has 
been found among Mendelssohn's re/tguia, and is supposed to have 
been intended by him to complete the work, which, it will be re- 
membered, in the published edition commences in E flat, and 
terminates abruptly with a tenor solo inG minor. The addition of 
this chorus in E flat manifestly brings the work to a more satis- 
factory conclusion. But, as a whole, we cannot regard it as 
among the best of Mendelssohn's choral works. Where so much 
attention has been bestowed upon Mendelssohn—sometimes indis- 
criminately, as one might say—it seems surprising that such extraor- 
dinarily fine works of his as his setting of the rr4th Psalm, ‘‘ Wher 
Israel out of Egypt came,” for eight-part chorus and orchestra, 
and his Festgesang, ‘‘An die Kiinstler,” for men’s voices and wind 
instruments, should never have been brought to a hearing here. 
The principal vocal parts in the 95th Psalm were sustained by Mrs. 
Osgood, Mrs. Ware, and Mr. Wilford Morgan. Mrs. Osgood was 
further heard in a ‘‘song,” by Sig. Randegger, ‘‘Save me, O 
God,” but by no means to the best advantage, for she was often 
overpowered by the accompaniment, which is either too fully scored 
or was too loudly played. Mr. Wilford Morgan came forward with 
the recitative and air, ‘‘ Total Eclipse,” from Handel's Samson, 
which — from the context, familiar though it be, loses much 
of its effect when introduced as a concert song. 

Herr, or—to give him his full title, which seems to have been 
strangely overlooked in England— Professor Joachim was, in more 
senses than one, the mainstay of the twentieth concert. He was 
heard in Beethoven's violin concerto, and alone in a couple of 
well-known pieces by Bach. Unrivalled as he is in his manner of 
interpreting Beethoven’s one violin concerto, and fine as it is, 
one cannot listen to it without a certain melancholy twinge arising 
from feeling that, after a lapse of seventy years, violinists still 
perforce regard it as the ne plus ultra of a violin concerto. We 
were further indebted to Professor Joachim for a first hearing in 
public of Schubert’s Grand Duo in c, Op. 140, for pianoforte, 
arranged by him for orchestra some ten years ago, but which 
has ‘only been recently published in full score by Spina’s suc- 
cessor. Recalling what Schumann wrote respecting this ‘‘ Grand 
Duo,” as well as the fact, as all must have felt who have played 
it on the pianoforte, that it bears all the marks of having been 
designed for a symphony rather than as a pianoforte piece, one 
cannot feel too glad that the task of instrumenting it should 
have fallen into such safe and reverent hands as those of 
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Joachim, who, without altering a single phrase or measure of the 
original, has caught the spirit of Schubert's orchestration with the 
utmost exactness. By his undertaking, Professor Joachim may 
fairly be said to have enriched the world with another symphony. 
Nevertheless, while enjoying to the full the many beauties which, 
severely classical though many of them be, Schubert's ‘‘ Grand 
Duo”’ presents, one could not feel, on listening to it for the first 
time, that its new dress rids it of all the diffuseness which one has 
felt to be such a bar to thoroughly enjoying it in its original form 
for the pianoforte. The remaining orchestral pieces were the 
pleasing little overture to Mendelssohn's operetta, Die Heimkehr 
aus der Fremde, written for a festive family gathering, and that to 
Rossini's Siege of Corinth. Mlle. Wilhelmine Gips, who possesses 
a more powerful than pleasing voice, and Mr. George E, Fox, were 
the vocalists. The former was heard in the cavatina, ‘‘ Und ob die 
Wolke,” from Weber's Der Freischiitz, and in a couple of songs by 
Bach and Eckart ; the latter in a’ scena from Sir Julius Benedict's 
opera, Zhe Lily of Killarney, and Schubert's. ‘‘ Erl King.” 

It is with no small satisfaction that we call to mind that we have 
been indebted in time past to Mr. E. Dannreuther for first hearings 
here of concertos by Chopin, Liszt, and Grieg. Again, we have to 
thank him for acquainting us with an important novelty. We 
allude to Tschaikowsky’s concerto for pianoforte and orchestra, in 
B flat minor, Op. 23, with which (at the twenty-first concert) he 
came forward for the first time. Our experience of this composer had 
hitherto been confined to one or two pianoforte pieces introduced by 
Mme. Essipoff and Dr.von Biilow at their “recitals.” From a notice 
contributed to the programme by Mr. Dannreuther, we gather that 
Peter von Tschaikowsky was born on the 25th of April, 1840, in 
the Russian province of Wjalka (district Ural), After having com- 
pleted the prescribed course of study at the School of Jurisprudence 
in St. Petersburg, his love for music prompted him to enter the 
Conservatoire of Music in that city. Here, after six years’ study, 
he received his diploma as a musician, together with the prize 
medal for composition. Since 1866 he has held the Professorship 
of the Theory of Music at the Conservatoire of Moscow. In every 
respect this concerto of Tschaikowsky’s is a very remarkable work, 
and one which, when it has become familiarised, will, we think, be 
warmly appreciated wherever the means are at hand for its adequate 
presentation. Consisting of the customary three movements, it 
follows, with some slight modification, the accepted form of classical 
models. ‘The first movement is an introduction and allegro, in 
sonata form, in B flat minor; the second, in D flat major, is an 
andante, in song form, with a waltz-like intermezzo by way of a 
scherzo; and the finale, in B flat minor and major, a sort of wild 
dance in rondo form, with an animated stretto in conclusion, As 
regards the general texture of M. Tschaikowsky's subject-matter, 
which bears the unmistakable impress of a Slavonic temperament 
acted upon by the extremes of heated passion and depression, it 
may be characterised as tunefully melodious, and as grandly har- 
monious as a constant change of key will allow. As regards the 
technical treatment of both pianoforte and orchestra, M. Tschai- 
kowsky shows himself an ardent admirer and a worthy disciple of 
Liszt and Berlioz. For all concerned the work presents enormous 
difficulties. Its performance, both on the part of Mr. Dannreuther 
and the band, was one to be remembered. Mr. Dannreuther having 
made himself perfectly at home with this new and remarkable 
concerto, and the members of the band, under Mr. Manns’ skilful 
and painstaking guidance, having proved the possibility of an 
adequate performance of so extraordinarily difficult a work, it 
might be taken for granted that Mr. Dannreuther would be invited 
to perform it elsewhere at no distant date, but for the fact that 
with us success in one place does not ensure an opportunity of 
following it up in another, but rather the reverse. It must seem 
strange, but is nevertheless a fact, that neither Mr. Walter Bache, 
Mr. Oscar Beringer, Mr. Dannreuther, nor Mr. Franklin Taylor—all 
of whom have reaped so many well-earned laurels at the Crystal 
Palace, and who are resident among us—have ever been heard at 
the concerts of the Philharmonic Society, the directors of which 
but too often seem to have entertained a preference for foreign 
pianists of a far inferior grade. As much for Tschaikowsky's 
work's sake as for Mr. Dannreuther's, we venture to hope that 
he will be called upon to repeat it at no distant period either at the 
Crystal Palace or elsewhere. The symphony was Beethoven's in F, 
No. 8. The overtures to Spontini’'s O/ympza and Sir W. Sterndale 
Bennett’s Paradise and the Peri, together with songs by Crowther- 
Alwyn, J. F. Barnett, Roeckel, and Sullivan, of which Mme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington and Mr. Vernon Rigby were the exponents, 
completed the day’s scheme. . 

Professor Joachim was again the main attraction of the following 
concert. is time he came forward with his concerto ‘‘in the 
Hungarian style,” Op, 11, in D minor. In its original form this 
remarkable work, composed in 1858, was first heard in England at 


a concert of the Philharmonic Society in r859. It was subsequently 
remodelled, and was performed by its author in its new form for: 
the first time here at a concert of the now defunct Musical Society 

of London in 1863. Since that date it has been heard on several 

occasions at rare intervals. We can well remember the ed 

manner in which it was at first spoken of by the acutest of critics 

as well as by the warmest admirers of its author as an executant. 

It is only by degrees that a work of such profundity can grow into 

general estimation. On the present occasion of its performance, 

which on the part of all concerned was one of the highest excel- 

lence, it came back to-us as an old friend, of whose merits we had 

long ago been fully conscious, That at the present date it deserves 
to be ranked at least on a par with the very greatest works of its 

class, will probably be admitted by those competent to judge of 
its claims. Professor Joachim was subsequently heard in the 
adagio from Spohr’s concerto, No.9. The remaining orchestral 
works were the two movements from Schubert’s unfinished sym- 
phony in B minor, Mozart’s overture to Le Nozze di Figaro, and 
(for the first time in England) the ballet music and Wedding March 
irom Anton Rubinstein’s opera, Feramors. This opera—founded 
on Moore’s Lalla Rookh—was produced in Dresden in 1863, and 
again in Vienna in 1872, but as an opera has not met with success. 

The instrumental excerpts now brought forward included a couple 
of dances of Bayadéres, a Torch Dance of the Brides from Cash- 
mere, and a Wedding March. As in his Biblical cantata, The Tower 
of Babel, Rubinstein has cleverly caught the Oriental spirit, which he 
has imbued with all the warmth of colouring that modern instrumenta- 
tion can supply. ‘Though one missed the scenic action of a ballet in 
the concert-room, there is a freshness and individuality about these 
dances and march which made their introduction by no. means 
unacceptable. The vocalists were Mile. Thekla Friedlaender and 
Miss Butterworth, Mlle. Friedlaender, of whose singing elsewhere 
we have more than once made favourable mention, appeared here 
for the first time. No German vocalist has been heard here in the 
whole course of the winter who has pleased us more. Her voice, 

though not a very powerful one, is of a most agreeable quality, and 
she has evidently learnt to make the best use of it, She was heard 
to good advantage in the aria ‘‘Selva opaca,” from Rossini’s 
William Tell, which she sang in German, and in a couple of songs 
by Schubert and Schumann. Miss Annie Butterworth, of the 
Royal Academy of Music, possesses a lovely contralto voice, and 
has already given proof of her musicianly acquirements. She made 
a good choice of Dr. Hiller's beautiful prayer, ‘‘ Lord, whom my 
inmost soul adoreth’"—the accompaniment of which has been scored 
for orchestra by Mr. Eaton Faning, of the Royal Academy of 
Music—and of Mr, Randegger’s graceful song, ‘‘ Peacefully 
slumber,’”’ which owes not a little of its interest to the fact of the 
accompaniment being scored for pianoforte, violas, and violon- 
cellos. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

NoT many years ago the directors of this Society, rather than change 
the evening on which they had been accustomed to hold their con- 
certs, gave up their band, or at least the most important part of it, 
and were thus compelled to organise a fresh one. It is satisfactory 
to find that of late they seem to have become more liberal in their 
views, both as regards the works selected for performance and some 
other matters. They no longer object to change their day as 
occasion may demand, and for this season have consented to sup- 
plement the usual series of eight concerts with two morning per- 
formances. So far this is well; but we cannot but think that if 
the Philharmonic Society is to maintain its ancient prestige as our one 
representative metropolitan orchestral society, it should still further 
extend its operations, by giving a second series of concerts during 
the winter months, when there would be less difficulty in getting an 
adequate band together than during the Italian Opera season. 

The first concert of the sixty-fourth season took place on Thurs- 
day evening, the 23rd ult. It might not inappropriately have been 
announced as a ‘‘Schumann” evening, for not only was the sym- 
phony Schumann's, but the presence of his widow, Mme, Clara 
Schumann, among the executants was its most attractive feature. 
The enthusiasm with which Mme. Schumann, whom so many 
justly regard as the ideal of a pianist, was greeted on her appear- 
ance, was only surpassed by the prolonged applause which followed 
her incomparably fine performance of Beethoven's concerto in G, 
No. 4. Again she roused the audience by her solos—Chopin’s 
notturno in F sharp minor, and F, Hiller’s charming impromptu 
“‘Zur Guitarre.” The execution of Schumann's symphony in c 
major, No, 2, Op. 61, was the best that we can recall at these 
concerts ; but with only one rehearsal for so difficult a work it was 
no wonder that it often lacked the clearness and finish one could 
desire. The overtures were Mendelssohn's “Isles of Fingal,” and 





Weber’s Euryanthe, The vocalists were Mile. Ida Corani and 
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Sig. Pollione Ronzi—neither first-rate by a long way. The lady 
‘was heard in the recitative and aria, ‘‘Non paventar,” from 
Mozart’s // Flauto Magico, and in a couple of very charming songs 
by Taubert and Brahms; the gentleman (accompanied on the 
pianoforte by Mr. W. G. Cusins), in Stradella’s aria di Chiesa, 
‘* Piet&, Signore,’’ which he sang in a disagreeably affected manner. 





MR. WALTER BACHE'S CONCERT. 

Mr. WALTER BACHE’s twelfth annual concert, which took place 
at St. James's Hall on the 24th of February, was one of the most 
interesting and important that he has yet given. This time he 
devoted his energies to the production of the Abbé Liszt's oratorio, 
The Legend of St. Elizabeth, which, but for the omission of a single 
scene, was heard in its entirety for the first time in England, and in 
the English language, an English version, remarkable for the 
accuracy and closeness with which the original text is followed, 
having been prepared specially for this occasion by Miss Constance 
Bache. The work having been so recently spoken of at length in 
these columns (viz., in January and February last) there is no need 
to repeat a description of it. A few words, however, are due to the 
performance, which calls for the highest praise. Extreme care had 
evidently been bestowed on the preparation of the work, which 
abounds with difficulties for all concerned, and for none more than 
for the conductor. Under the energetic but careful guidance of Mr. 
Bache, who again gave evident proof of his skill as a conductor, 
they were bravely overcome; indeed, we can recall no more satis- 
factory first performance in London of so difficulta work. The 

ia ve vocal parts were adequately sustained by Mrs. Osgood 
{Eliza th), Sig. Federici (Ludwig), Mr. Thurley Beale (Landgrave 
Hermann), and Mr. Wharton (Hungarian magnate, and Emperor 
Friedrich II.). Mrs. Osgood—a recent arrival from America, who 
had only been previously heard here in public as a singer of ballads 
and detached songs of no great importance—made the best of her 
opportunity. By the dramatic feeling she evinced, and by the tho- 
roughly artistic and finished manner in which she rendered a very 
arduous part, she must have greatly raised herself in the estimation 
of all who heard her. That she bids fair to take a very high place 
as a vocalist cannot be questioned. The exceptional quality of the 
chorus, and the excellence of the band led by Mr. Deichmann, 
contributed not a little to the general well-going of the performance. 
From end to end the work was listened to with rapt attention by a 
very numerous and critical audience, and vehemently applauded at 
the close of every scene. As was to be expected, a hearing of this 
remarkable work has led to the expression of a variety of opinions 
as to its merits. Among those who heard it for the first time (as 
was noticed in the case of Lohengrin) it seems to have made a 
more favourable impression upon the general listener, who judges of 
a new work by the effect which it immediately produces, than upon 
the professed critic, who is wont to base his opinion upon some pre- 
conceived standard of excellence which he has set up for himself. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


WE have already remarked with pleasure that since thei® removal 
to St. James's Hall the periodical concerts of the students of this 
excellent and deserving national Institution have increased in 
number and in importance. Last month's concert was given, under 
the direction of Mr. Walter Macfarren, with a full band and chorus 
composed entirely of students (past and present) of the Institution. 
The programme stood as follows :— 


Overture (MS.) i“ Tithonus.” = Oliveria Prescott. 


(Student. ) 
Concerto (First Movement), in D minor au Rubinstein, 
Pianoforte, Mr. Morton. 
ARIA oe oe “ Pietd, Signor.” .. ée Stradella, 
: Miss A, BuTTERWORTH. 
ConcErRTO, in & flat (First Movement) . at se Beethoven. 
Pianoforte, Miss TuurGoop. 
BgisHazzar (Second Part) .. ae ‘a ‘ia ‘sn Handel. 
los by Miss Kate Branp, Miss BARKLEY, 
Mr. SELIGMANN, and Mr. Gorpon Goocn. 
. i Organ, Mr. Ross. 
CoNncCERTO, in F minor (First Movement) Be «.» W.S. Bennett. 
Pianoforte, Miss Borton. 
ARIA .. oe o &‘‘ Nasce al Bosco” Handel, 
’ Mr. Evcene BouTenoprp. 
RoMANCE,inG .. a“ xe oe da ee rr Beethoven, 
Violin, Miss GABRIELLE VAILLANT. 
Concert ALLEGRO, in D minor, Op. 134. ae Schumann, 
Pianoforte, Mr. Bivevecav. 
ARIA +._. “ Hear ye, Israel.” 
Miss Marian WIttams. > (Elijah) Mendelssohn. 
Corus .. oe +» “Be not afraid.” 


Such a programme, adequately rendered as it was—though it is 
not so much the object of these concerts to exhibit a few of the 





—— 
most advanced students as.to provide a large number of them with 
— of appearing in turn with a view to gaining confidence 
before the public—would do credit to any establishment of the 
kind. That it served to attract as crowded an audience as we have 
ever seen in St. James’s Hall was not to be wondered at. A lyric 
stage and dramatic instruction seems now to be all that our Royal 
Academy wants to place it on a par with the best foreign Conserva- 
toires ; this, we are informed, has been provided for in the new 
premises recently acquired. 


MONDAY AND SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
PROFESSOR JOACHIM has been the leading violinist on all occasions 
during the past month, except on two Saturday afternoons, when he 
was engaged at the Crystal Palace. Whether for his own or Mr. 
Chappell’s convenience (in the matter of programmes), or from 
indifference towards the new compositions of his contemporaries, 
Brahms, Hiller, Raff, Rubinstein, &c., he has restricted himself to ap- 
pearing in works of acknowledged merit. Among the most important 
of the concerted works for strings in which he has been heard may 
be enumerated Schubert’s quartett in D minor; Spohr’s quartett in 
E minor, Op. 45, No. 2; Brahms’s sextett in B flat, Op. 18, No. 1; 
Haydn’s quartett in G major, Op. 17, No. 5 ; Beethoven's trio in 
E flat, Op. 3; and, above all in interest and importance, the same 
master’s quartett in F minor, Op. 95. With his solos he has been 
very sparing, having only been down for Bach’s chaconne, the 
prelude, loure, minuets and gavotte, from his suite in E major, and a 
sarabande and tambourin by Leclair, but which were supplemented, 
on his being encored, by a movement from one of Bach's solo 
sonatas and a scherzo by Spohr. As pianists, Mr. Franklin Taylor, 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mr. Charles Hallé, Mme. Schumann, and 
Mlle. Marie Krebs, have appeared in turn. Mr. Franklin Taylor, 
whose more frequent appearance in public would be an advantage 
to himself as well as his hearers, came forward alone with 
Beethoven's variations on a theme from ‘‘ The Menof Prometheus,” 
Op. 35, which he played in masterly style from memory ; and was 
further heard, with MM. Joachim and Piatti, in Mozart's trio in 
E major. Miss Agnes Zimmermann, who appeared on two occa- 
sions, was heard alone to good advantage in Beethoven's sonata in 
E minor, and in Mendelssohn's posthumous variations in E flat ; 
and further, with Herr Straus, in Schubert's rondo brillante ; with 
Sig. Piatti, in Beethoven’s sonata in A major; and with MM. 
Joachim, Zerbini, and Piatti, in Brahms'’s quartett in G minor, Op. 
25. Mr. C. Hallé on one occasion came forward alone with 
Schubert’s sonata in A minor, Op. 42, and on another with the 
same master’s fantasia-sonata in G major, Op. 78, and also took 
part in Mozart's sonata in A major, No. 17, and in Beethoven’s 
variations on “ Ich bin der Schneider Kakadu.” Mme. Schumann, 
who after her illness of last year returns to us in the best of health, 
and seemingly with her powers as a pianist in no wise diminished, 
was again heard, to the great delight of the audience on the first 
occasion of her re-appearance, in Beethoven’s sonata in A major, 
Op. 1o1, and subsequently in Schumann's “‘Kreisleriana” (Nos. 
2, 5, 4 and 8), and quintett in E flat, Op. 44; as also in Beethoven's 
“ Waldstein” sonata, Mlle. Marie Krebs, on her last appearance, 
again made choice of Bach’s prelude“And fugue in A minor (@ /a 
Tarantella), and on being recalled added a bourrée by Bach in 
the same key. With Professor Joachim she was associated in 
Beethoven’s favourite ‘‘ Kreutzer” sonata, which was now heard at 
these concerts for the forty-first time! To Sig. Piatti it should not 
be overlooked that we are indebted for the revival of a sonata in F 
major, Op. 5, by Geminiani, a composer of the seventeenth century, 
which ensured for him a double recall. 





MR. WILLEM COENEN’S CONCERT. 
THE first of a series of three concerts of modern chamber-music 
was given at St. George’s Hall on the 16th ult. In former years 
Mr. Coenen has so often been the first to bring forward new works 
which have subsequently been adopted elsewhere, and have become 
general favourites, that one cannot but hope that these annual 
concerts of his may be regarded as a permanent institution. The 
ensuing series of concerts promises to be no less interesting than its 
predecessors. The first commenced with a trio in F major, Op, 18, 
by Camille St. Siens, a French composer whose works of late seem 
to have met with a wide recognition in Germany. Quaint and 
original in character, though often light in texture, the impression it 
made on a first hearing was decidedly a favourable one. Strikingly 
contrasted to this, by its profundity and severity, was Brahms’s 
quartett in Cc minor, Op. 60, for pianoforte and strings, which was 
heard for the first time in this country. Though less taking on a 
first hearing, and happily less diffuse than other of this composer's 
works of the same class, we regard it as one which will grow in 
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estimation the more familiar it becomes. The remaining concerted 
work was Schubert's string quartett in G minor, which, though first 
published after his death, is lacking in individuality, and bears 
marks of having been written at an early period of his career, when 
he was under the influence of Haydn and Mozart. For the con- 
certed works Mr. Coenen had secured the valuable assistance of 
MM. Wiener, F. Amor, Zerbini, and Daubert. For his solos Mr. 
Coenen made choice of Liszt's ‘‘ Consolation” and an étude in c by 
Rubinstein. In his rendering of the former he displayed extreme 
delicacy of touch, and in the latter an astonishing power of en- 
durance. Songs by Bach, Schubert, .and Schumann were contributed 
by Miss Wilhelmina Gips, a vocalist for whom, in spite of a 
powerful voice, we cannot express admiration, 


MLLE. MARIE KREBS’ RECITALS. 

At the first of two recitals given last month at St. James’s Hall, 
Mlle. Krebs received valuable assistance from Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann. ‘ These two ladies, who are very evenly matched in their 
style of playing, were heard together to the best advantage in a 
couple of duets for two pianofortes, by Moscheles and Chopin. 
That by Moscheles was the once famous but now somewhat anti- 
quated ‘‘ Hommage & Handel,” which, though based upon Han- 
delian subjects, is treated so much in the manner of Hummel, that 
it may be regarded as much as a homage to the one master as to 
the other. That by Chopin was the rondo in Cc, which, to judge 
by the applause which it evoked, seemed much more to the taste of 
apresent-day audience. Mlle. Krebs was heard alone in Beethoven’s 
Sonata Pathétique in C minor, Op. 13 ; Bach’s prelude and fugue in 
c sharp minor (from the ‘‘ Forty-eight”) ; two characteristic studies 
in E flat and G minor, by W. S. Bennett ; Schubert’s impromptu in 
E flat ; a capriccio by C. Krebs ; and in a clever toccata in C—the 
only novelty—by C. V. Stanford. 

At her second recital, when she seemed to us to be playing with 
more than her usual spirit, Mlle. Krebs came forward with Schubert’s 
fantasia in C; Beethoven’s ‘‘Moonlight” sonata, and thirty-two 
variations on an air in C minor ; some smaller works by Scarlatti, 
Rameau, and Mendelssohn ; and Chopin's Impromptu in F sharp 
and Polonaise in A flat. Again, in the matter of applause, Chopin 
won the day. 





Mr. E. Dannreuther has given during the last three months, in 
the concert-room attached to his residence in Orme Square, a 
series of five performances of chamber-music of unusual interest. 
The speciality attaching to them has been that the programmes 
have chiefly consisted of seldom-heard works for the pianoforte in 
conjunction with wind instruments. Among the most noteworthy 
of these there have been Beethoven’s quintett in E flat, Op. 16, for 

iano, oboe, clarinet, horn, and bassoon; his trio in B flat, Op. 11, 
or clarinet, violoncello, and piano; his duo for clarinet and 
bassoon, No. 3, in B flat ; and his sonatain F, Op. 17, for horn 
and piano; Mozart’s quintett in E flat for the same combination 
of instruments as that by Beethoven; Brahms’s trio in E flat, 
Op. 40, for horn, violin, and piano; Rubinstein’s trio in F, Op. 
15, for piano and strings; Rheinberger’s quartett in E flat, Op. 
* for ditto; pianoforte concertos by Liszt (in E flat) and 

schaikowsky, arranged for two pianos; and a variety of smaller 
but interesting works. Among the artists by whom Mr. Dann- 
reuther was assisted there have been Messrs. Clinton (clarinet), 
Dubrucq (oboe), Wendland (horn), Wotton (bassoon), Kummer 
and Gustave: Dannreuther (violinists), Stehling (viola), Pezze (vio- 
loncello), Gower and Walter Bache (pianists), and Mmes. 
Antoinette Sterling and Johanna Levier (vocalists). 

Mr. Henry Leslie gave an incomparably fine performance of 
Mendelssohn’s music to Antigone at am extra concert on the 
evening of the oth ult. Much of the pleasure, however, which 
might have been derived from it was diminished by the tedium of 
being compelled to listen to so large a portion of Mr, Bartholomew’s 
pitiful English version, declaimed with much exaggeration of 
manner by Mrs. Stirling. A miscellaneous selection followed, the 
leading features of which were Professor Joachim’s performance of 
Beethoven's concerto (for the second time this season) and a fugue 
by Bach. Mr. Leslie's second subscription concert was devoted 
exclusively to sacred music. 

Miss Catherine Penna gave a soirée musicale at the Langham 
Hall on the oth ult., commencing with Mr. F. Penna’s musically 
illustrated lecture on the character of Elijah as depicted by Men- 
delssohn. The lecture was delivered by Mr. R. Sinclair, and the 
vocal ‘‘ illustrations” by Mr. F. Penna, Sir Julius Benedict accom- 
panying on the pianoforte. The lecture was followed by a mis- 
cellaneous selection of music, to which Miss Catharine Penna and 
Mr. J. H. Pearson contributed songs, and Mlle. Albert, a pupil 
of Sir Julius Benedict, pianoforte pieces, ; 





The ninth annual amateur concert of the Edinburgh University 
Musical Society, given under the direction of Professor Oakeley, 
on the 22nd ult., with a chorus of 200 students and an orchestra of 
fifty performers, led by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie, has been described as 
an ‘‘unprecedented success.” The instrumental portion of the 
programme included the overtures to Der Freischiitz, Stradella, 
and Masaniello ; Mozart's symphony in E flat, No. 47 (Kéchel 543); 

ianoforte solos by Esain and Heller; and two movements from 

thoven’s sonata in A major, Op. 69, for violoncello and piano- 
forte. The students were heard in part-songs, composed for the 
Society by Professor Oakeley, and in specimens of choruses from 
English, French, German, and Italian operas. 


Musical Hotes. 


From Mr. Gye’s prospectus of the ensuing season of Italian 
opera at Covent Garden, which commenced on the 28th ult., we 
learn that, in addition to the usual round of well-worn operas— 
which now includes Lokengrin—it is intended that three at least of 
the four following works shall be given—viz., Verdi's Aida, Wagner's 
Tannhéuser, Donizetti's L’Elisir d’ Amore, and Rossini’s Mosé in 
E£gitto. In Aida, the exclusive right of performance of which in 
England has been secured by Mr. Gye, the principal ré/e is to be 
sustained by Mme, Adelina Patti. Mlle. Albani is to take the part 
of Elizabeth in Tannhduser. L’Elisir d’ Amore, which can hardly 
count as a novelty, is to be revived for Mlle. Zara Thalberg, and Mosé 
in Egitto for Mlle. Bianchi, Some seven or eight “first appearances” 
are promised ; and some few advantageous changes are said to have 
been made in the fersonnel of the orchestra and chorus, which, as 
heretofore, remain under the joint conductorship of Sig. Vianesi and 
Sig. Bevignani. 

DEATH has been cruelly active of late among musicians, Our 
obituary of the last few weeks includes such well-known names as 
those of Dr. Henry John Gauntlet ; Charles Edward Horsley ; 
Giovanni Puzzi, the celebrated hornist; G. Paque, the eminent 
violoncellist ; Alfred Holmes, who of late, but especially in Paris, 
had attained notoriety as a composer ; and J. Kerr Gedge, of Her 
Majesty’s Chapel Royal and St. Paul's Cathedral. 

THE offer of prizes of £20 and £5 respectively, made by an 
amateur at the Alexandra Palace, for the two best new symphonies, 
has resulted in thirty-five manuscripts being sent in. Professors 
Joachim and Macfarren will have to adjudicate upon their merits, 

THE prize of 3,000 marks (£150) offered by a committee at Dort- 
mund for the best ‘‘Bismarck Hymn,” and for which there were 143 
competitors, has been awarded to Herr Carl Rheinthaler, of Bremen. 
The judges were Herren Abt, Ferd. Hiller, Joachim, Lachner, and 
Reinecke. Herr Rheinthaler is the composer of a successful opera, 
Edda, a symphony, and other large works. ‘There are some among 
us who will not have forgotten the production of his oratorio, 
Fepthah and his Daughter, at St. Martin’s Hall, under the direction 
of Mr. John Hullah, some twenty years ago. 

HERR ANTON RUBINSTEIN, we are glad to hear, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Carl Rosa for a series of four pianoforte recitals, to 
be given shortly after Easter. He will also be heard at the Philhar- 
monic, at the Musical Union, and probably at the Crystal Palace. 

WE are glad to announce that two performances of Bach’s Mass 
in B minor will be given at St. James's Hall, under the direction of 
Mr. Otto Goldschmidt, soon after Easter. The dates fixed are 
April 26 and May 8. As the chorus has been under training all 
through the winter, and as there are to be four full orchestral 
rehearsals, no pains will have been spared to ensure an adequate 
presentation of this remarkable work, which, as a whole, has never 
yet been publicly performed in England. 

HANDEL'S Acts and Galatea was brought out last month at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, with Mme, May-Rolt as Galatea, Mr. 
Perrin, Acis, and Sig. Foli, Polyphemus. Mme. May-Rolt, who 
took the part of Galatea at a very short notice, was very successful, 
and was much applauded. 

SomE of our readers will be interested to know, according to an 
advertisement in another column, that Mr. C. Boullangier, the 
well-known violin maker, of 17, Frith Street, Soho, has recently 
been honoured by a special appointment as maker and restorer to 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, 

Mr. CHARMON CORNWALL has been appointed Organist»and 
Choirmaster to St. John the Evangelist (Episcopal), Glasgow. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
G. C. (Knaresborough).—We have made inquiries respectin 
Anton Rubinstein’s illustration of Biirger’s ballad, ‘ Lenore, 
recently performed by him at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig. At the 
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beginning of last month it was still unpublished. Our correspon- 
dent remarks, ‘‘It would look wonderful upon paper.” The most 
accessible of Rubinstein’s pianoforte works are those included in 
the cheap Peters Edition, viz., a Sonata, Op. 12; Six Preludes, 
Op. 24; his first Concerto, Op. 25; and six Fugues, Op. 53. 
Messrs. Breitkopf and Hiirtel have also recently published a volume 
of selections from his pianoforte works. 

A. D. C.--A letter addressed to M. Schott and Co. resulted in 
the receipt of a catalogue of Wagner's works,' from which it does 
not appear that the pianoforte score of Der Ring des Nibelungen 
has been issued in a cheap form, or that either of the songs from 
Stegfried is published separately. 





All communications respecting Contributions should be addressed 
to the Editor, and must be accompanied by the name and address 
of the writer, as a guarantee of good faith. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return Rejected Communica- 
tions, 

Business letters should be addressed to the Publishers, Messrs. 
AUGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street. 

The number of the Musical Recorp has now reached 
6,000 per Month. This can be verified at Messrs. CASSELL 
PETTER & GALPIN’S, the Printers, Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, 
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The Scale of Charges for Advertisements is as follows :—= 
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Four lines or less, 3s. Ninepence a line (of ten words) afterwards. 


N.B.—Advertisements should be accompanied with Post Office Order 
or Cheque, payable to AUGENER & Co., and must not arrive later than 
the 20th of each month, at the Publishing Office, 86, Newgate Street. 


TEN PIANOFORTE DUETS 


E. W. RITTER, 


No. x. Auber, Fra Diavolo ... —... 
2. 4,  Masaniello 
3. Bellini, Sonnambula .., 
4 Donizetti, La Favorite a. 
5. a Lucia di Lammermoor ... __... 
6. Herold, Zampa... 9. ase . 
7. Mozart, Zauberfléte ... 
8. Wagner, Lohengrin ... 
9 4,  Tannhauser ... 

10. Weber, Oberon... 
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“The most useful series of operatic duets ever published. The motivi 
are in each case most judiciously selected, and admirably treated. For 
teaching purposes they are simply invaluable. Brilliant and effective pas- 
Sages, easy to play, are to be found in profusion, and the musician-like 
manner in which they are all written is not the least important of their 
many excellencies.”—Monthly Musical Record, July 1st, 1875. 


London: AucEner & Co. 
86, Newgate Street ; 8r, Regent Street ; and Foubert’s Place. 


A WINTER SONG; 


POETRY FROM 
THE “TEMPLE BAR” MAGAZINE, 
BY 
THE LADY CHARLOTTE ELLIOT: 
COMPOSED BY 


ALEX. S. BEAUMONT. 


Op. 5. Price 4s. 
Also arranged for—1. Voice, with Violin and Pianoforte accom- 
paniment, 4s.; 2. Voice, with Violoncello and Pianoforte 
accompaniment, 4s. 








“Is a capable setting of Mr. Alexander Beaumont of some well-turned 
lines by Lady Charlotte Elliot.”—Sunday Times, March 19th, 1876. 

“Contains some charming thoughts, and is in many respects very nicely 
constructed.”—Monthly Musical Record. 





London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street ; 
81, Regent Street; and Foubert’s Place. 


ANTOINE RUBINSTEIN’S 


WORE S. 
PUBLISHED By AUGENER & Co. 








PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 


No. r. Melody, in F... eco eve we eee 
2. Cracovienne.., oe “ " on 
3- Farantelle 1. sc see 
4 Romance, in F oe ane 
5. Impromptu, in A minor .., - 
6. Nocturne ss. —_ ove ooo ove 
7. Barcarolle, in F minor 
8. Romance, in & flat... a 
'9. Scherzo, in a wo teste . 
10. Impromptu, inG ... ws. ase ee a aa 
Marche & la Turque des Ruines d’Athénes, de Beethoven, transcrite 
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SONGS. 


No. x. Grant me Daylight’s Golden Splendour (Sehnsucht), in F 
1a. Wishes (Sehnsucht), in & flat... ont ase os on 
2. Oh, why is all Pleasure so Fleeting (Gelb rollt mir zu 

Fiissen) P oe ove ose seg <a es 

3 gle (Es blinkt der Thau)... 
4. The Asra (Der Asra) __ ... pa — an « 
5. The Haunted Wood (Die Waldhexe) ... ong ase ete 
6. I had a Tuneful ep (Ich hatte eine Nachtigall) ... 
z 1 


eo 
9° 


. Rich Dews Bespan 
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. Throw back the Veil (Schlag’ die Tschadra zuriick) pa 
. Just like a Lark the Sun that Meets (Wie eine Lerch’ 
a ee ee ee ae 
9. Morning (Morgens) “- oa a aay ay om 
1o. Sweet Violet, where call’st thou Me? (Veilchen vom Berg) 
II 
12. 


Spring Song (Frithlingslied) ...  ... see ans nee 
N How like a Flower thou Bloomest (Du bist wie eine Blume) 
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VOCAL DUETS. 


The Angel (Der Engel). S.& MS... 9 ae ae i _ ae 
Sweetly, Fito | sang the Bird (Sang das Vigelein). S. & MS.... 
The Land that I love (Im heimischen Land). S.&MS. ..  ... 
The Hunter (Volkslied). S.& MS. ... ae ae dia oe 
Wanderer’s Evening Song (Wanderer’s Nachtlied). S, & MS. ... 
The Moment of Parting (Beim Scheiden). S.& MS... ane 
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AUGENER & CO’S 
UNIVERSAL CIRCULATING MUSICAL LIBRARY 


(Established in 1853,) 


81, REGENT STREET, 


(Four doors from St. James’s Hall,) 


LONDON. 
Subscription—Two Guineas per Annum. 











HE Universat Crroutatine Musican Lisrary, established in 1853, has been attended with great 
success, and from that time up to the present 35,000 different Works have been added to it ; so that 

it now forms the most VALUABLE and also the largest Musican Liprary in the world, consisting of over 
63,000 distinct Works. The importance of the Library has been fully testified by the most eminent 


Musicians of the age. 


The peculiar advantages and distinctive features of the Universal Circulating Musical 
Library are these :— 


I.—It embraces all the Works of every eminent Composer, both English and Foreign. 

IL—New Compositions of merit and general interest, published in England or abroad, are added to the Library 
immediately on their appearance. Lists of New Music are issued on the 1st of each Month in the Monthly 
Musical Record—Subseription, Free by Post, 2s. 6d. per Annum. 

I1l.—Subscribers, at the expiration of their subscription, are ENTITLED TO sELEcT, from the Works published by 
Messrs. Auczner & Co., Music to the extent of one-half of the amount of their subscriptions, at full price. (Net 





Works are excepted.) 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
2 Guineas per Annum. Town Subscribers are supplied with Two Guineas’ worth of Music at a 
28 Shillings per Half-Year. time, which may be exchanged once a week. 
- » Quarter, Coun Subscribers with Four Guineas’ worth of Music at a time, 
ae x3» Month. which may be exchanged every month; or with Six Guineas’ worth of 


Including the above-mentioned Presentation, Music, which may be exchanged every two or three months. 
Post-Office Orders to be made payable to “ Aucznzr & Co., Chief Office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand.” 
Subscribers buying Music will be charged half-price. 





REGULATIONS. 


1. The Subscription is due in advance, and at the commencement of every subsequent term. 

2. When Music belonging to the Library is detained after the expiration of a term, the Subscription is held to be renewed 
for the next term, 

8. All expenses attending the carriage to and from the Library are to be defrayed by the Subscriber. 

4. If any Piece of Music or Book be returned imperfect or damaged, such Piece of Music or Book will be returned, and the 


price charged to the Subscriber. 
5. To facilitate ing, and to prevent Music from being rolled up, every Subscriber is supplied with a Portfolio, at eost 
ee Er eo eee y Post. ; 4 


6. If Library Copies are bought, the Subscribers to return the blue Library Covers of the same, 
7. To prevent disappointment, Subscribers should send in Lists containing about double the number of Works they wish to be 
supplied with, and regularly enclose their names and addresses in parcels returned. 


8. The Presentation Music must be taken at the end of every subscription. 





AUGENER & CO. 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT,’ PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT, WEST END TRADE DEPARTMENT, 
Beethoven House, Foubert’s Place, 


t Street, W. 
81, Regent Siree | 86, Newgate Street; E.C. Regent Street. 
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